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His  song  of  dawn  outsoars  the  joyful  bird , 

Swift  in  the  weary  road  his  footfall  comes  ; 

The  dusty  air  that  by  his  stride  is  stirred 
Beats  with  the  buoyant  march  of  fairy  drums  ; 

“  Awake ,  O  Earth  !  thine  ancient  slumbers  break  ; 
To  the  new  day ,  O  slumbrous  Earth ,  awake  !  ” 

Yet  long  ago  his  merry  march  began , 

His  feet  are  older  than  the  path  they  tread  ; 

His  music  is  the  morning-song  of  man , 

His  stride  the  stride  of  all  the  valiant  dead  ; 

His  youngest  hopes  are  memories ,  and  his  eyes 
Deep  with  the  old}  old  dream  that  never  dies. 

Newbolt. 


LIVINGSTONE  THE  PIONEER 

CHAPTER  I 

EVERY  BOY’S  DREAM 

In  a  Scottish  cotton  factory,  a  tall  lad  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  stands  at  his  spinning  jenny 
with  eyes  fixed  on  an  object  seldom  seen  in  a 
factory,  and  perhaps  never  till  then  seen  on  a 
spinning  jenny.  This  object  is  a  book.  The 
pulsations  of  the  spinning  jenny  make  the  book 
vibrate,  and  the  roaring  machines  make  the 
floor  tremble.  The  air  is  stifling.  Everything 
is  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  people  working 
there  are  half  clothed,  pale,  stunned.  No  place 
in  the  world  could  be  less  like  a  reading-room, 
or  more  unsuitable  for  hard  study.  But  the 
tall  slim  boy  in  that  cotton  factory  is  getting 
more  out  of  that  book  on  his  clattering  and 
dusty  machine  than  many  a  scholar  gets  out  of 
volumes  of  enchantment  in  a  library. 

He  is  asking  that  book  to  set  him  free  from 
the  factory,  to  provide  him  with  a  bunk  in  a 
sailing  ship,  to  carry  him  through  storm  and 
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tempest  to  shores  of  unimaginable  romance,  and 
lead  him  through  desert  and  jungle  to  myste¬ 
rious  kingdoms  in  which  the  foot  of  a  white 
man  has  never  left  a  trace. 

That  book  of  his  represents  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  is  the  fairy  which  alone  can  give  him 
his  dream.  Already  this  factory  boy  has 
learned  Latin,  acquired  a  little  Greek,  and 
mastered  the  elements  of  philosophy.  But  he 
is  now  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge,  that  is 
to  say,  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  piece  of 
mechanism  in  which  the  soul  of  man  is  placed 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  or  the  driver  of  a 
locomotive.  He  wants  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  human  body,  just  as  a  boy 
to-day  wants  to  know  all  about  a  motor  car,  an 
aeroplane,  or  a  wireless  set.  But  he  longs  after 
this  knowledge  for  a  particular  reason.  He  has 
become  enamoured  of  a  comparatively  new  idea, 
which  was  destined  to  give  a  strange  turn  to 
civilisation,  an  idea  that  was  more  to  him  than 
all  the  wealth  of  his  master  the  cotton-spinner. 

The  penniless  boy  was  obsessed  with  the  idea 
of  going  to  savage  people,  living  in  undiscovered 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  with  the  religion  of 
the  white  man,  but  with  the  science  of  the  white 
man,  going  to  these  strange  people  not  only  to 
teach  them  a  new  moral  law,  but  to  help  them 
in  their  sufferings  and  deliver  them  from  the 
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EVERY  BOY’S  DREAM 

perils  of  gross  ignorance.  He  dreams  at  his 
jenny  of  forests  black  as  night,  of  lakes  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Scotland,  of  mighty  rivers  no 
white  man  had  ever  seen,  of  deserts  stretching 
across  vast  continents,  and  of  undiscovered 
people  still  living  in  the  modern  world  just  as 
their  ancestors  lived  in  the  days  before  Julius 
Caesar  sailed  for  Britain  and  even  before  Socrates 
walked  about  the  streets  of  Athens. 

There  are  two  dreams  in  the  soul  of  this  boy, 
David  Livingstone,  as  he  minds  his  machine  and 
studies  his  book.  One  dream  is  that  of  an 
explorer,  the  other  that  of  a  missionary.  On 
one  side  of  his  character  is  the  ordinary  boy’s 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  longs  to  be  over  the 
hills  and  far  away,  which  is  tired  of  cats  and 
canaries,  and  hungers  to  see  lions  and  elephants, 
which  does  not  want  pavements  or  shop 
windows  and  street  lamps,  but  black  forests, 
thundering  cataracts  and  stars  shining  over  an 
interminable  desert,  which  has  no  satisfaction 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  but  craves  night  and 
day  for  fresh  adventures,  dangers,  mysteries, 
and  uncertainties. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  daring  character 
there  is  a  spirit  gentle  and  beautiful,  something 
which  the  millionaire  finds  it  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  and  the  manager  of  an  insurance  office 
would  be  slow  to  approve.  The  boy  wants  to 
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give  himself  for  others.  He  has  no  desire  “  to 
look  after  Number  One.”  The  prudential  idea 
of  making  his  own  fortune,  of  laying  by  for  a 
rainy  day,  of  taking  care  of  his  health,  and  seeing 
what  he  can  get  out  of  his  fellow-men,  has 
never  even  entered  his  mind.  He  wants  to  live 
entirely  and  with  an  absolute  devotion  for  other 
people.  He  wants  not  only  to  live  for  other 
people,  but  if  needs  be  to  die  for  them.  He  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  exhilarating  than 
humbly  serving  the  least  of  human  beings  and 
at  the  end  laying  down  his  life  for  the  great 
trinity  of  ideals — Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty. 

A  strange  lad  this,  as  strange  as  could  then  be 
found  in  any  factory  in  the  British  Isles  ;  if  you 
like,  a  little  queer,  not  quite  normal,  a  bit  of  a 
crank,  something  of  a  fanatic.  But  modern 
science  has  recently  discovered  that  what  we 
wish  to  be  we  can  become,  that  “  the  dominant 
wish  comes  true,”  that  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  anything  are  indeed  filled  with  their 
desire. 

We  shall  see  in  the  tale  that  follows  how  the 
two  dreams  in  David  Livingstone’s  soul  became 
one,  how  his  passionate  longing  to  be  an  ex¬ 
plorer  and  a  missionary  not  only  did  come  true, 
but  came  true  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  wide 
world,  and  how  the  lion-hearted  lad  who 
studied  medicine  at  a  spinning  jenny,  and  had 
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neither  money  nor  powerful  friends  at  his 
back,  lifted  up  so  great  an  ideal  in  the  world 
that  when  he  died  his  body  was  brought  back 
to  England  from  Ulala,  in  Darkest  Africa,  and 
laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  like  that  of 
a  conqueror  of  old. 

This  story  can  never  grow  old  and  never 
prove  tame,  for  it  is  in  truth  the  story  of  every 
boy’s  dream,  the  story  of  every  boy’s  heart 
before  the  world  has  touched  it  with  the  little 
prudences  and  discreet  ambitions  of  com¬ 
mercialised  civilisation.  It  is  the  story  of 
adventure  and  service,  of  danger  and  devotion, 
of  tremendous  moments  and  years  of  patience. 
It  is  the  story  of  man  as  an  explorer  of  the 
earth,  as  an  investigator  of  mysteries,  as  a  self¬ 
less  lover  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  more  than 
any  other  life  of  modern  times  an  epic  of 
character,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
greatest  admirer  of  Homer  to  discover  in  those 
matchless  pages  of  enchanted  poetry  any  hero 
whose  soul  could  stand  for  a  moment  on  the 
same  level  of  splendour  as  that  on  which  David 
Livingstone’s  stands  for  all  time. 

*.y.  ,y.  .y.  JA, 

TP  w  IP  w 

Livingstone  came  of  poor  hard-working 
people  who  for  many  generations  had  been 
noted  for  their  honesty  ;  and  a  natural  pride  in 
that  reputation  was  “  the  touch  of  greatness  in 
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their  toil  for  bread.”  David  himself  was  never 
tired  of  telling  how  one  of  his  ancestors  when 
dying  called  his  children  to  his  bedside  and 
said  : — 

“  I  have  searched  diligently  through  all  the 
traditions  of  our  family,  and  I  could  never  find 
that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  them. 
If,  therefore,  any  of  you  should  take  to  dishonest 
ways,  it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  your 
blood.  I  leave  that  precept  with  you  :  ‘  Be 
honest.’  ” 

The  Livingstones  came  originally  from  Ulva, 
an  island  of  the  Staffa  group  off  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  Most  boys  will  remember 
how  it  figures  in  one  of  Campbell’s  poems  : — 

“  Now  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?  * 

‘  Oh,  I’m  the  chief  of  Ulva’s  Isle, 

And  this  Lord  Ullin’s  daughter.’  ” 

In  1792  Livingstone’s  grandfather  left  Ulva 
and  settled  at  Blantyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  about  seven  miles  from 
Glasgow.  There  he  found  work  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  proved  so  trustworthy  that  he  was 
often  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  large  sums 
of  money  from  Glasgow  to  pay  the  mill-hands 
their  wages.  He  had  several  sons  whose  lives 
were  spent  in  the  King’s  service  as  sailors  or 
soldiers,  but  one  of  them,  Neil,  the  father  of 
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David,  remained  at  home  and  became  a  tea- 
dealer  in  a  small  way,  doing  business  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 

Neil  Livingstone  was  a  genuinely  religious 
man.  He  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and 
what  was  more  rare  at  that  time  in  Scotland — a 
total  abstainer,  a  man  with  a  stern  sense  of 
duty,  but  very  tender-hearted.  Here  is  what 
his  famous  son  said  of  him  :  “  He  deserved  my 
lasting  gratitude  for  presenting  me  from  infancy 
with  a  consistent  example  of  piety  like  that 
which  is  so  beautifully  portrayed  in  Burns’ 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

Neil  Livingstone  married  Agnes  Hunter,  who 
came  of  an  old  Covenanting  family.  They  set 
up  house  in  Glasgow,  but  as  they  did  not  care 
for  the  life  there  were  soon  back  in  Blantyre, 
where  David  was  born  on  March  19th,  1813. 

Livingstone’s  mother  was  a  delicate  but 
energetic  little  woman,  orderly  and  cleanly  in 
her  habits,  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  devoted 
to  her  family. 

The  home  in  which  David  Livingstone  grew 
up,  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  “  was  bright  and  happy, 
and  presented  a  remarkable  example  of  all  the 
domestic  virtues.  It  was  ruled  by  an  industry 
that  never  lost  an  hour  of  the  six  days,  and  that 
welcomed  and  honoured  the  day  of  rest ;  a 
thrift  that  made  the  most  of  everything,  though 
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it  never  got  far  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life  ;  a  love  of  books  that  showed  the  presence 
of  a  cultivated  taste,  with  a  fear  of  God  that 
dignified  the  life  which  it  moulded  and  con¬ 
trolled.” 

David  was  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  five 
boys  and  two  girls.  As  a  mere  child  he  had  to 
help  in  the  housework  ;  but  though  he  did  his 
share  of  sweeping  floors  and  scrubbing  them, 
he  found  time  to  explore  the  neighbourhood 
for  miles  around,  and  indulge  his  passion  for 
collecting  flowers  and  shells.  He  was  also  fond 
of  fishing  and  swimming,  as  most  boys  are,  but 
perhaps  a  little  more  daring  than  most,  for  he 
climbed  the  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle  to  a  greater 
height  than  any  of  his  comrades. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  boys,  and  few  red- 
letter  days  in  the  story  of  his  unromantic 
youth  ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  at  the 
back  of  even  the  commonplace  incidents  of  his 
boyhood  there  lay  an  unfaltering  belief  in  his 
heavenly  calling,  and  that  as  Milton  gradually 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  was  meant  to 
produce  a  work  that  the  world  “  would  not 
willingly  let  die,”  so  Livingstone  gradually 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  was  meant  to 
be  a  missionary  explorer. 

Boys  may,  of  course,  believe  that  they  can  be 
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great  poets,  or  painters,  or  statesmen,  when  they 
can’t  be  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  if  a  boy  has  it  in  him  to  be  some¬ 
thing  great,  he  must  believe  in  that  greatness  to 
achieve  it.  And  though  not  many  boys  can  be 
great  as  poets,  painters,  or  statesmen,  every  boy 
can  be  what  he  has  often  dreamt  of  being,  a 
great  power  for  good  in  the  world,  a  hero  in  the 
strife  with  evil,  a  gallant  knight  “  to  ride  abroad 
redressing  human  wrongs,”  and  this  dream, 
every  boy’s  dream,  is  not  an  idle  or  mocking 
dream,  though  only  one  boy  in  a  generation,  or 
it  may  be  in  a  dozen  generations,  clings  to  a 
belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  it  with  the  tenacity  of 
David  Livingstone. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
boys  gradually  lose  faith  in  their  heavenly 
vision,  and  ultimately  lose  sight  of  it  in  the 
humdrum  events  of  life.  Wordsworth  says  : — 

“  The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

And  the  poet  Hood,  speaking  of  his  belief 
as  a  child  that  “  the  fir-tree  tops  were  close 
against  the  sky,”  says  : — 
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“  It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 
To  know  I’m  farther  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

But  it  is  not  true  that  as  we  “  travel  daily 
farther  from  the  east,”  or  in  plain  prose  grow 
older,  we  must  needs  be  “  farther  off  from 
heaven.”  Heaven  and  the  vision  splendid  are 
daily  becoming  more  real  to  the  boy  whose  feet 
are  on  the  path  of  faith  and  earnest  living,  and 
so  we  say  to  every  boy  who  reads  this  story  : — 

“  Keep  the  dream  of  the  past  while  life  shall  last 
Unchanged  within  thy  heart.” 


THE  WANDERER 

To  youth  there  comes  a  whisper  out  of  the  west, 

O  Loiterer,  hasten  where  there  waits  for  thee 
A  life  to  build,  a  love  therein  to  nest, 

And  a  man’s  work,  serving  the  age  to  be. 

Peace,  peace,  a  while !  Before  his  tireless  feet 
Hill  beyond  hill  the  road  in  sunlight  goes ; 

He  breathes  the  breath  of  morning,  clear  and  sweet, 
And  his  eyes  love  the  high  eternal  snows. 

Newbolt. 


CHAPTER  II 

“  AFTER  AN  ADVENTURE  ” 

.  “  1  have  been  after  an  adventure  all  my  life,  a  pure, 
dispassionate  adventure  such  as  befel  early  and  heroic 
voyagers.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Livingstone  was  only  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living  in  the 
Blantyre  cotton  mill,  yet  at  that  early  age  we 
find  him  intent  on  realising  his  ambition,  and 
so  convinced  that  the  way  to  realise  it  lay 
through  knowledge  that  out  of  his  first  week’s 
wages  he  bought  himself  a  Latin  grammar,  and 
made  such  a  persevering  use  of  it  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  could  read  Virgil  and  Horace 
with  ease. 

“It’s  dogged  as  does  it,”  so  they  say  in 
Lanarkshire  as  well  as  Devon,  and  that’s  what 
strikes  us  most  in  Livingstone’s  career,  his 
doggedness  in  doing  what  he  put  his  hand  to. 
His  work  at  Blantyre  mill  began  at  6  a.m.,  and 
with  intervals  for  food  went  on  till  8  p.m. 
After  a  hasty  meal  he  went  to  an  evening  school 
which  closed  at  ten  o’clock,  but  he  seldom  put 

19  B  2 
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away  his  books  before  his  mother  came  at 
midnight  and  packed  him  off  to  bed. 

In  Missionary  Travels  he  says  : — 

“  I  read  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
except  novels.  Scientific  works  and  books  of 
travels  were  my  especial  delight,  though  my 
father,  believing,  with  many  of  his  time  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that  the  former 
were  inimical  to  religion,  would  have  preferred 
to  see  me  poring  over  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses 
or  Boston’s  Fourfold  State.  My  difference  of 
opinion  reached  the  point  of  open  rebellion, 
and  his  last  application  of  the  rod  was  on  my 
refusal  to  peruse  Wilberforce’s  Practical  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  dislike  to  religious  reading  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  ;  but  having  lighted  on  those 
admirable  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State ,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  he 
had  enforced  my  own  conviction  that  religion 
and  science  were  friendly  to  each  other.” 

Livingstone  had  always  been  religiously  in¬ 
clined.  He  lived  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  at 
home,  and  he  had  as  his  Sunday  school  teacher 
David  Hogg,  of  whose  death-bed  advice, 
“  Now,  lad,  make  religion  the  everyday  business 
of  your  life,”  Dr.  Blaikie  says,  “  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  give  a  better  account  of 
Livingstone’s  religion  than  that  he  did  make  it 
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quietly  but  very  really  the  everyday  business  of 
his  life.” 

But  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
that  a  change  took  place  “  like  what,”  he  says, 
“  it  may  be  supposed  would  take  place  were  it 
possible  to  cure  a  case  of  colour  blindness.” 
After  that  experience  he  felt  “  that  the  salvation 
of  men  ought  to  be  the  chief  desire  and  aim  of 
every  Christian,”  and  resolved  “  that  he  would 
give  to  the  cause  of  missions  all  that  he  might 
earn  beyond  what  was  required  for  his  subsist¬ 
ence,”  but  it  was  not  till  he  read  an  appeal  by 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  the  Churches  of  Britain  and 
America  on  behalf  of  China — an  appeal  for 
properly  qualified  men  to  carry  on  medical 
mission  work  in  China — that  he  resolved  to  give 
himself.  Henceforward  “  his  efforts  were  con¬ 
stantly  directed  towards  that  object  without  any 
fluctuation.” 

He  tells  us  that  Culpeper’s  Herbal ,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  old  work  on  astrological  medicine,  was 
his  first  medical  treatise,  and  that,  limited  as  his 
spare  time  was,  he  managed  to  scour  the  whole 
countryside  “  collecting  simples  ”  (medical 
plants  were  so  called  because  each  was  supposed 
to  possess  its  particular  virtue,  and  therefore  to 
constitute  a  simple  remedy). 

“  These  excursions,”  he  says,  “  often  in 
company  with  my  brothers,  one  now  in  Canada 
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and  the  other  a  clergyman  in  the  United  States, 
gratified  my  intense  love  of  Nature  ;  and  though 
we  generally  returned  so  hungry  and  fatigued 
that  the  embryo  parson  shed  tears,  we  yet 
discovered  so  many  interesting  things  that  he 
was  always  eager  to  join  us.  On  one  of  these 
exploring  tours — long  before  geology  was  so 
popular  as  it  is  now — we  entered  a  limestone 
quarry.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wonder 
with  which  I  began  to  collect  the  shells  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  which  crops  out  in 
High  Blantyre  and  Cambuslang.  A  quarryman 
looked  at  me  with  the  pitying  eye  which  the 
benevolent  assume  when  viewing  the  insane. 
‘  How  ever,’  said  I,  ‘  did  these  shells  come  into 
these  rocks  ?  ’  ‘  When  God  made  the  rocks 
He  made  the  shells  in  them,’  was  the  damping 
reply.” 

This  is  an  interesting  incident,  for  it  is  typical 
of  the  way  in  which  Livingstone  was  regarded 
by  most  of  his  brother  missionaries,  by  some 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  many  godly  people  at  home,  when  he  was 
afterwards  engaged  on  a  higher  quest  in  Africa. 

In  the  year  1836  he  entered  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity  and  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to 
the  study  of  medicine  and  theology  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  could  best  serve  the  world  as 
a  medical  missionary. 
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We  have  already  seen  how  he  managed  to 
study  while  at  work  in  the  factory,  and  “  to 
this  part  of  my  education,”  he  says,  “  I  owe  my 
power  of  completely  abstracting  my  mind  from 
surrounding  noises  so  as  to  read  and  write  with 
perfect  comfort  amidst  the  play  of  children,  or 
the  dancing  and  songs  of  savages.  The  labour 
of  cotton-spinning  was  excessively  severe  on  a 
slim  lad,  but  it  was  well  paid,  and  enabled  me 
to  support  myself  while  attending  medical  and 
Greek  classes  in  Glasgow  in  winter,  and  the 
Divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  summer. 
Looking  back  on  that  period  of  toil,  I  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  that  it  formed  such  a  material 
part  of  my  early  education  ;  and  were  I  to 
begin  life  over  again,  I  should  like  to  pass 
through  the  same  hardy  training.  I  never 
received  a  farthing  from  any  one,  and  should 
have  accomplished  my  project  of  going  to  China 
as  a  medical  missionary  by  my  own  efforts  had 
not  some  friends  advised  my  joining  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  account  of  its  un¬ 
sectarian  character.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  Livingstone 
and  his  father  tramped  the  seven  miles  from 
Blantyre  to  Glasgow  in  snow,  and  searched  all 
day  for  cheap  lodgings.  In  Rotten  Row  they 
got  a  room  at  two  shillings  a  week,  and  there 
David  lived  till  he  found  that  his  landlady  was 
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making  free  with  his  tea  and  sugar,  when  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  High  Street,  where  he 
had  to  pay  half  a  crown  a  week. 

While  attending  Dr.  Graham’s  class  in 
chemistry  he  became  very  friendly  with  the 
Professor’s  assistant  Mr.  James  Young,  who 
was  of  a  mechanical  turn,  and  kept  a  lot  of 
tools  and  a  turning  lathe  in  his  room.  There 
Livingstone  learnt  much  that  was  of  great  use 
to  him  when  he  had  to  rough  it  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa. 

Mr.  Young  and  he  remained  close  friends  for 
life,  they  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence,  and 
Livingstone’s  biographers  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Young  for  the  letters  he  preserved  and 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

During  his  college  career  Livingstone  came 
in  touch  with  many  distinguished  men  and 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  most 
of  them.  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  says  : 

“  I  entertained  towards  him  a  sincere  affec¬ 
tion,  and  had  the  highest  admiration  of  his 
endowments  both  of  mind  and  heart,  and  of  his 
pure  and  noble  devotion  of  all  his  powers  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  life.  .  .  .  His  letters  to  me, 
and  indeed  all  the  records  of  his  eventful  life, 
demonstrate  how  great  to  him  was  the  value  of 
the  medical  knowledge  with  which  he  entered 
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on  missionary  life.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  on  various  occasions  his  own  life  was 
preserved  through  his  courageous  and  sagacious 
application  of  his  scientific  knowledge  to  his  own 
needs  ;  and  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on 
the  natives  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted  himself 
and  the  wonderful  influence  he  exercised  over 
them  were  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  humane 
and  skilled  assistance  which  he  was  able  to 
render  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease.  The 
account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  perilous 
encounter  with  the  lion  and  the  means  he 
adopted  for  the  repair  of  the  serious  injuries 
which  he  received  excited  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  all  the  medical  friends  to  whom  I 
related  it  as  evincing  an  amount  of  courage, 
sagacity,  skill,  and  endurance  that  have  scarcely 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  heroism.” 

He  made  a  similar  impression  on  Professor 
Owen,  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  day. 
The  Professor  was  delighted  with  Livingstone’s 
love  and  knowledge  of  natural  history.  On  his 
first  visit  home  Livingstone  brought  him  the 
tusk  of  an  elephant  with  a  spiral  curve  in  it. 
He  had  found  it  in  Central  Africa,  and  it  was 
no  easy  task  to  get  it  the  length  of  London. 

“You  may  recall,”  said  the  Professor  when 
speaking  afterwards  at  a  farewell  banquet  to 
Livingstone,  “  the  difficulties  of  the  progress  of 
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the  weary  sick  traveller  on  the  bullock’s  back. 
Every  pound  weight  was  of  moment  ;  but 
Livingstone  said,  ‘  Owen  shall  have  this  tusk,’ 
and  he  placed  it  in  my  hands  in  London.” 

“  Professor  Owen,”  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  “  re¬ 
corded  this  as  a  proof  of  Livingstone’s  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  word.  With  equal  justice  we 
may  quote  it  as  a  proof  of  his  undying  gratitude 
to  any  one  who  had  befriended  him.” 

It  was  during  his  second  session  at  Glasgow 
University  that  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  offer  was  provision¬ 
ally  accepted,  and  in  September,  1838,  he  was 
summoned  to  an  interview  with  the  Directors 
in  London.  On  this  occasion  he  met  a  young 
Englishman,  Joseph  Moore,  who  was  in 
London  for  the  same  purpose.  They  became 
fast  friends.  Nine  years  later  Livingstone, 
writing  to  Mr.  Moore  said  :  “Of  all  those 
I  have  met  since  we  parted  I  have  seen  no 
one  I  can  compare  to  you  for  sincere,  hearty 
friendship.”  Forty  years  later,  writing  to 
Dr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Moore  says  of  Livingstone  : 
“  I  daily  grew  more  attached  to  him.  If  I 
were  asked  why,  I  should  be  rather  at  a  loss 
to  reply.  There  was  truly  an  undescribable 
charm  about  him,  which,  with  all  his  rather 
ungainly  ways  and  by  no  means  winning  face, 
attracted  almost  every  one.  He  won  those 
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who  came  near  him  by  a  kind  of  spell.  There 
happened  to  be  in  the  boarding  house  at  that 
time  a  young  M.D.,  a  saddler  from  Hants,  and 
a  bookseller  from  Scotland.  To  this  hour  they 
all  speak  of  him  in  rapturous  terms.” 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Moore  says  about  the 
“  spell  ”  cast  over  other  men  by  Livingstone, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  narrative 
for  a  moment  and  anticipate  the  story  to  a  slight 
extent. 

Dr.  Blaikie,  speaking  of  Sebituane,  chief  of 
the  Makolole,  as  “a  man  of  interesting  and 
attractive  character,  and  of  wide  and  powerful 
influence,”  a  man  described  by  Livingstone 
himself  as  “  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  in 
all  that  country,”  says :  “In  one  respect 
Sebituane  was  very  like  Livingstone  himself ; 
he  had  the  art  of  gaining  the  affections  both  of 
his  own  people  and  of  strangers.” 

This  power,  which  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  call  the  power  of  personality,  may  be  seen 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  three 
men  who  “  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  ”  to 
bring  their  master  David  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  This  magnetic 
power  of  mind,  heart,  or  will,  or  all  combined, 
may  be  seen  at  work  also  in  Napoleon  when  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle  he  sent  for  his  generals  one 
by  one  and,  after  telling  them  what  was  afoot, 
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shook  hands  with  them  silently,  and  sent  them 
forth  determined  to  do  or  die  for  him.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  A 
man  of  strong  personality  may  be  the  evil 
genius  of  other  men  or  their  good  angel.  In 
Livingstone  it  was  always  a  power  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  and  one  of  his  greatest  assets  as 
an  explorer. 

After  their  interviews  with  the  Directors 
Livingstone  and  Moore  were  sent  on  probation 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  at  Chipping  Ongar, 
in  Essex.  They  lodged  in  the  town,  but  went 
to  Mr.  Cecil’s  house  for  their  meals,  and 
instruction  in  the  classics  and  theology. 

Mr.  Cecil’s  report  at  the  end  of  three  months 
was  unfavourable.  We  don’t  know  Moore’s 
weakness — and  it  does  not  concern  us — but 
Livingstone’s  was  a  hesitating  manner  and  in¬ 
ability  to  preach.  They  were,  however,  given 
a  second  chance,  and  were  ultimately  accepted. 

The  Directors  thought  of  sending  Living¬ 
stone  to  the  West  Indies  at  once,  but  as  he  had 
already  spent  two  years  in  medical  study,  he 
asked  and  was  granted  leave  to  complete  his 
medical  course. 

He  went  to  London  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Mrs.  Sewall’s  lodging-house  for  young 
missionaries  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  there  one 
day  he  met  with  Dr.  Moffat,  who  was  home  on 
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leave  from  Kuruman,  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
had  been  at  mission  work  for  thirty  years. 

“  I  observed  soon,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  that 
this  young  man  was  interested  in  my  story,  that 
he  would  sometimes  come  quietly  and  ask  me  a 
question  or  two,  and  that  he  was  always  desirous 
to  know  where  I  was  to  speak  in  public,  and 
attended  on  these  occasions.  By-and-by  he 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  would  do  for 
Africa.  I  said  I  believed  he  would  if  he  would 
not  go  to  an  old  station,  but  would  advance  to 
unoccupied  ground,  specifying  the  vast  plain  to 
the  north  where  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  the 
morning  sun  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages 
where  no  missionary  had  ever  been.  At  last 
Livingstone  said,  ‘  What  is  the  use  of  my 
waiting  for  the  end  of  this  abominable  opium 
war  ?  I  will  go  at  once  to  Africa.’  The 
Directors  concurred,  and  Africa  became  his 
sphere.” 

Livingstone  went  back  to  Scotland  in  1840, 
and  passed  the  examination  for  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
though  he  fell  foul  of  the  examiners  on  the 
question  of  what  the  stethoscope  could  do  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  particular  disease,  “  and,”  he  says, 
“  unwittingly  procured  for  myself  an  examina¬ 
tion  rather  more  severe  than  usual.” 

On  November  20,  1840,  he  was  ordained  a 
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missionary,  and  on  December  8  sailed  in  the 
George ,  commanded  by  Captain  Donaldson,  for 
the  Cape  and  Algoa  Bay  by  way  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  voyage  took  three  months,  but,  as  we 
might  have  expected  from  what  we  have 
already  seen  of  him,  Livingstone  turned  this 
time  to  the  best  possible  account :  he  became 
very  friendly  with  the  captain,  and  from  him 
learned  how  to  determine  one’s  exact  position 
on  the  earth  at  any  time  by  reference  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  knowledge  was  of 
priceless  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 

The  George  stayed  at  Cape  Town  for  a 
month,  and  then  went  on  to  Algoa  Bay,  where 
Livingstone  left  the  ship  and  made  preparations 
for  reaching  Kuruman,  about  700  miles  to  the 
north,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  this  journey  to  Kuruman— his  first  African 
journey — he  says  : — 

“  Crossing  the  Orange  River,  I  got  my 
vehicle  aground  and  my  oxen  out  of  order,  some 
with  their  heads  where  their  tails  should  be 
and  others  with  their  heads  twisted  round  in 
the  yoke  so  far  that  they  appeared  bent  on 
committing  suicide  or  overturning  the  waggon. 

•  •  • 

‘  ‘  I  like  travelling  very  much  indeed .  There  is 
so  much  freedom  connected  with  our  African 
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manners.  We  pitch  our  tent,  make  our  fire, 
etc.,  wherever  we  choose,  walk,  ride,  or  shoot  at 
abundance  of  game  of  all  sorts  as  our  inclination 
leads  us  ;  but  there  is  a  great  drawback  :  we 
can’t  study  or  read  when  we  please.  I  feel  this 
very  much.  I  have  made  but  very  little  progress 
in  the  language  (can  speak  a  little  Dutch),  but  I 
long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  give  my  undivided 
attention  to  it,  and  then  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  making  known  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.” 

Before  setting  out  for  Kuruman,  and  after  a 
visit  to  a  mission  station  called  Hankey,  he 
wrote  home  : — 

“  The  scenery  was  very  fine.  The  white  sand 
in  some  places  near  the  beach  drifted  up  in 
large  wreaths  exactly  like  snow.  One  might 
imagine  himself  in  Scotland  were  there  not  a  hot 
sun  overhead.  The  woods  present  an  aspect  of 
strangeness,  for  everywhere  the  eye  meets  the 
foreign-looking  tree  from  which  the  bitter  aloes 
is  extracted  popping  up  its  head  among  the 
mimosa  bush  and  the  stunted  acacias.  Beautiful 
humming-birds  fly  about  in  great  numbers, 
sucking  the  nectar  from  the  flowers,  which  are 
in  great  abundance  and  very  beautiful.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  Hankey.  .  .  . 
My  expectations  have  been  far  exceeded.  Every¬ 
thing  I  witnessed  surpassed  my  hopes,  and  if 
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this  one  station  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  the 
statements  of  the  missionaries  with  regard  to 
their  success  are  far  within  the  mark.” 

He  had  orders  from  the  Directors  to  stay  at 
Kuruman  till  Moffat’s  return  from  England,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  turn  his  attention  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  station  farther  north,  but  await  more 
specific  instructions. 

He  reached  Kuruman  on  July  31,  1841,  but 
no  instructions  had  come  from  the  Society. 

This  slowness  or  slackness  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  set  him  thinking  of  missionary  work  in 
Abyssinia— though  he  did  not  expect  if  he  went 
there  to  return  alive — and  in  a  letter  written  at 
this  time  to  his  friend  Watt  we  can  see  in  what 
direction  even  then  his  thoughts  were  running  : 
“  Whatever  way  my  life  may  be  spent,  so  as  but 
to  promote  the  glory  of  our  gracious  God,  I  feel 
anxious  to  do  it.  .  .  .  My  life  may  be  spent  as 
profitably  as  a  pioneer  as  in  any  other  way.” 

In  his  letter  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
on  September  23,  1841,  he  says  boldly  that  the 
Society’s  policy  should  be  one  of  wide  expansion, 
making  use  of  native  agents  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast. 

In  company  with  another  missionary  he 
travelled  seven  hundred  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction.  This  journey  confirmed  his  views  as 
to  the  need  of  native  agents,  and  it  resulted  in 
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the  selection  of  a  station  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Kuruman  in  a  district  where  the 
natives  welcomed  the  white  man  as  a  protection 
against  Mosilikatse,  a  Zulu  chief,  the  most 
terrible  marauder  in  the  land. 

Livingstone  promised  the  natives  that  he 
would  return  soon,  and  in  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  set  out  again  on  February  10,  1842. 

With  reference  to  this  second  expedition  he 
says  : — 

“  As  the  object  I  had  in  view  was  not 
however  to  be  attained  by  a  mere  temporary 
excursion,  I  determined  to  make  a  fresh  start 
into  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  after  resting  three  months  at  Kuruman, 
which  is  a  kind  of  head  station,  I  went  to  a  spot 
called  Lepelole  (now  Litubaruba).  Here  I 
secluded  myself  from  all  European  society  for 
about  six  months,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  tongue,  and  gained  by  this  ordeal 
an  insight  into  the  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  laws, 
and  language  of  the  Bakwains  which  has  proved 
of  incalculable  advantage  in  my  intercourse  with 
them  ever  since.” 

On  this  journey  he  made  friends  with  Bubi,  a 
chief  of  the  Bakwains,  with  whom  he  stationed 
one  of  the  two  native  teachers  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Kuruman. 

Here  is  what  he  says  about  a  little  irrigation 
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scheme  which  he  had  induced  this  people  to 
adopt : — 

“  The  doctor  and  the  rainmaker  among  these 
people  are  one  and  the  same  person.  As  I  did 
not  like  to  be  behind  my  professional  brethren, 
I  declared  I  could  make  rain  too,  not  however 
by  enchantments  like  them,  but  by  leading  out 
their  river  for  irrigation.  The  idea  pleased 
mightily,  and  to  work  we  went  imtanter.  Even 
the  chief’s  own  doctor  is  at  it,  and  works  like  a 
good  fellow,  laughing  heartily  at  the  cunning  of 
the  ‘  foreigner,’  who  can  make  rain  so.” 

The  teacher  unfortunately  had  a  fierce  attack 
of  fever  and  had  to  be  brought  away.  Poor  Bubi 
perished  shortly  afterwards  in  an  explosion 
caused  by  one  of  his  sorcerers,  who  was  trying 
to  take  the  witchery  out  of  gunpowder  by  means 
of  burnt  roots. 

On  this  journey,  too,  Livingstone  crossed  a 
part  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert  and  there  met 
Sekomi,  a  chief  of  the  Bamangwats. 

On  his  way  home  he  had  a  deputation  from 
Sebehwe,  a  brave  chief  who  had  fought  with 
some  success  against  Mosilikatse,  but  in  doing 
so  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  chiefs,  who 
combined  to  drive  him  into  the  desert.  He 
wanted  Livingstone’s  advice  and  help. 

Livingstone  returned  to  Kuruman  in  June, 
1842,  and  found  that  no  instructions  had  yet 
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arrived  from  the  Directors  as  to  where  he  was 
to  work  or  what  he  was  to  do.  He  was  therefore 
making  arrangements  for  another  expedition 
when  the  news  came  that  Sebehwe — who  had 
ventured  to  leave  the  desert  against  Living¬ 
stone’s  advice — had  been  treacherously  attacked 
by  the  chief  Mahura,  and  that  many  of  his 
people  had  been  slain.  To  make  matters  worse, 
some  native  Christians  from  Kuruman  who  were 
with  Sebehwe  at  the  time  were  accused  by  him 
of  treachery,  and  therefore  no  Kurumanite 
would  run  the  risk  of  going  to  the  outraged 
chief  with  Livingstone,  who  was  anxious  to 
meet  him.  It  was  not  till  February,  1843,  that 
Livingstone  was  able  to  visit  Sebehwe,  who, 
though  sullen  and  grumpy  at  first,  became  very 
friendly  afterwards. 

On  this  expedition  Livingstone  got  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Sechele,  a  chief  of  the  Bakwains. 
Sechele  was  very  angry  with  Livingstone  for  not 
having  come  to  see  him  the  year  before.  But  it 
so  happened  that  his  only  child  was  very  ill,  and 
as  Livingstone  when  he  arrived  took  charge  of 
the  case  and  saved  the  child,  Sechele  became  one 
of  the  best  friends  he  ever  had. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition  Living¬ 
stone  found  a  letter  from  the  Directors  authoris¬ 
ing  a  settlement  in  the  regions  beyond. 


CHAPTER  III 

SETTLING  DOWN 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  Livingstone  speaks  of  “  the 
feelings  of  irrepressible  delight  with  which  I 
hail  the  decision  of  the  Directors  that  we  go  for¬ 
ward  to  the  dark  interior.”  In  this  letter  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  confinement  of 
evangelistic  energy  to  Cape  Colony  and  the 
neighbouring  regions,  the  huddling  together  of 
missionaries  in  sparsely  populated  districts, 
instead  of  sending  them  forth  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  : — 

“  A  much  larger  share  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  Church  and  of  missionary  exertion  is,”  he 
boldly  says,  “  directed  into  this  country  than  the 
amount  of  population  as  compared  with  other 
countries  and  the  success  attending  those  efforts 
seem  to  call  for.”  He  gives  figures  in  support 
of  this  statement,  and  proceeds  :  “  Pam  very 
far  from  undervaluing  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  labours  of  missionaries  in  this  land, 
.  .  .  but  we  are  to  seek  the  field  where  there  is 
a  possibility  that  most  souls  will  be  converted, 
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and  it  is  this  consideration  which  makes  me 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  Directors  to 
the  subject  of  statistics.” 

He  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  brother 
missionary  for  the  station  which  he  had  fixed  on 
among  the  Bakatlas.  He  had  three  hunters  with 
him  on  the  j  ourney .  One  of  them ,  Captain  Steele , 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  afterwards  General 
Sir  Thomas  Steele,  “  well  versed  in  the  classics 
and  possessed  of  much  general  knowledge,” 
proved  to  be  now,  and  ever  afterwards,  a  real 
friend  of  Livingstone. 

They  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
chief,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  began  the 
building  of  a  hut  fifty  feet  by  eighteen,  but  in 
this  work  they  got  no  help  from  the  Bakatlas, 
whose  women  did  that  kind  of  work. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Watt  at  this  time 
Livingstone  says  :  “  The  Bakatlas  have  cheer¬ 
fully  offered  to  remove  to  a  more  favourable 
position  than  they  at  present  occupy.  We  have 
fixed  upon  a  most  delightful  valley  which  we 
hope  to  make  the  centre  of  our  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  interior.  .  .  .  The  mountain  range 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  spot  where  we 
have  fixed  our  residence  is  called  Mabotsa.” 

Mabotsa  was  indeed  a  fertile  valley,  but  in¬ 
fested  with  lions  ;  and  it  was  here  that  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  which  for  several  reasons,  chiefly 
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because  it  helps  us  to  see  what  manner  of  man 
Livingstone  was,  is  well  worth  recording. 

Under  the  impression  that  a  troop  of  lions 
will  abandon  the  neighbourhood  in  which  one 
of  their  number  has  been  killed,  Livingstone 
waited  till  his  herds  were  again  attacked,  and 
finding  a  troop  of  lions  on  a  small  hill  covered 
with  trees,  induced  his  men  to  draw  a  cordon 
round  it.  The  lions  sensed  their  danger  and 
broke  through  the  line.  The  rest  of  the  story 
we  give  in  Livingstone’s  own  words  : — 

“  As  it  was  evident  the  men  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  face  their  foes,  we  bent  our  steps 
towards  the  village.  In  going  round  the  end  of 
the  hill  I  saw  a  lion  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock 
about  thirty  yards  off  with  a  little  bush  in  front 
of  him.  I  took  a  good  aim  at  him  through  the 
bush  and  fired  both  barrels  into  it.  The  men 
called  out,  ‘  He  is  shot,  he  is  shot.’  Others  cried, 
‘  He  has  been  shot  by  another  man,  too ;  let  us 
go  to  him.’  I  saw  the  lion’s  tail  erected  in  anger, 
and  turning  to  the  people,  said,  ‘  Stop  a  little 
till  I  load  again.’  When  in  the  act  of  ramming 
down  the  bullets  I  heard  a  shout,  and  looking 
half-round,  I  saw  the  lion  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  me.  He  caught  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
we  both  came  to  the  ground  together.  Growling 
horribly,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat. 
The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
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which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  . 
grip  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess  in 
which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain,  nor  feeling  of 
terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that 
was  happening.  ...  As  he  had  one  paw  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  I  turned  round  to  relieve 
myself  of  the  weight  and  saw  his  eyes  directed 
to  Mebalwe,  who  was  aiming  at  him  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  which 
was  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels.  The 
animal  immediately  left  me  to  attack  him  and 
bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had 
saved  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo, 
attempted  to  spear  the  lion,  upon  which  he 
turned  from  Mebalwe  and  seized  this  fresh  foe 
by  the  shoulder.  At  that  moment  the  bullets 
the  beast  had  received  took  effect,  and  he  fell 
down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few 
moments  and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of 
dying  rage.” 

As  a  result  of  this  encounter  Livingstone’s 
left  arm  was  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1844  he  married  Dr.  Moffat’s  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  an  ideal  wife  for  a  man  of  his 
calling  and  character.  Here  is  what  Livingstone 
says  of  her  after  many  years  of  married  life  : — 

“  My  wife,  who  has  always  been  the  main 
spoke  in  my  wheel,  will  accompany  me  in  this 
expedition,  and  will  be  most  useful  to  me.  She 
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is  able  to  work,  she  is  willing  to  endure,  and 
she  well  knows  that  in  this  country  one  must 
put  one’s  hand  to  everything.  .  .  .  She  knows 
that  at  the  missionary  station  the  wife  must  be 
the  maid-of-all-work  within,  while  the  husband 
must  be  the  jack-of-all-trades  without.” 

Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke  of  her  as  “  born 
with  one  distinguished  name,  which  she  changed 
for  another.  She  was  born  a  Moffat,  and  she 
became  a  Livingstone.  She  cheered  the  early 
part  of  our  friend’s  career  by  her  spirit,  her 
counsel  and  her  society.  Afterwards,  when  she 
reached  this  country,  she  passed  many  years 
with  her  children  in  solitude  and  anxiety,  suf¬ 
fering  the  greatest  fears  for  the  welfare  of  her 
husband,  and  yet  enduring  all  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  even  joy,  because  she  had  sur¬ 
rendered  her  best  feelings  and  sacrificed  her 
own  private  interests  to  the  advancement  of 
civilisation  and  the  great  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

Livingstone  threw  himself  at  once  heart  and 
soul  into  mission  work  at  Mabotsa,  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  it,  and  gradually 
became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
training  school  for  native  mission  workers.  He 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  and  brought  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  his  brother  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Some  of  these  thought  the  proposal 
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premature ;  some  insinuated  that  he  was  trying 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Directors  and  get  the 
job  of  Professor.  That  insinuation  cut  him  to 
the  quick  and  damped  his  ardour.  He  found  it 
hard  to  understand  a  jealousy  of  which  he  was 
himself  incapable.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  at 
this  time  he  reveals  also  the  sad  fact  that  many 
of  the  missionaries  were  jealous  of  the  praise 
received  by  Dr.  Moffat  on  his  visit  home  : — 

“  You  perhaps  cannot  understand  this,  but  so 
it  is.  If  one  man  is  praised,  others  think  this 
is  more  than  is  deserved,  and  that  they,  too 
(others,  they  say,  while  they  mean  themselves), 
ought  to  have  a  share.” 

Shortly  afterwards  he  had  another  and  a  very 
bitter  experience  of  the  same  kind.  His  brother 
missionary  at  Mabotsa  accused  him  of  acting 
unjustly,  of  claiming  greater  credit  for  himself 
than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  made  efforts  to 
discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  Directors.  Rather  than  cause 
a  scandal  Livingstone  gave  up  the  station,  which 
had  cost  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
began  work  at  Chonuane  among  the  Bakwains, 
whose  chief  was  Sechele. 

From  Chonuane  he  made  two  journeys  east¬ 
wards  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  who  treated  black  men  as 
cattle  and  made  them  slaves. 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal  : — 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  possess¬ 
ing  the  common  attributes  of  humanity  (and 
these  Boers  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature)  should  set  out 
after  caressing  their  wives  and  children  and 
proceed  to  shoot  down  men  and  women  whose 
affections  are  as  warm  as  their  own.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  give  credit  to  the  tales  of  blood¬ 
shed  told  by  native  witnesses  ;  but  when  I  heard 
the  Boers  either  bewailing  or  boasting  of  the 
bloody  scenes  in  which  they  had  themselves 
been  actors,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
validity  of  the  testimony.  They  are  all  tradi¬ 
tionally  religious,  and  trace  their  descent  from 
some  of  the  best  men  (Huguenots  and  Dutch) 
the  world  ever  saw.  In  their  own  estimation 
they  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  all  the 
coloured  race  are  ‘  black  property  ’  or  ‘  crea¬ 
tures  ’ — heathen  given  to  them  for  an  inherit¬ 
ance.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  much  more 
numerous  native  population,  and  at  fountains 
removed  many  miles  from  each  other,  the 
Boers  feel  themselves  insecure  ;  and  when  they 
receive  reports  against  any  tribe  from  some 
dissatisfied  black,  the  direst  vengeance  appears 
to  the  most  mildly  disposed  among  them  a 
simple  measure  of  self-defence.  However  bloody 
the  massacre,  no  qualms  of  conscience  ensue. 
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Indeed  the  leader,  Mr.  Hendrich  Potgeiter, 
believed  himself  to  be  the  great  peacemaker  of 
the  country.” 

While  his  house  was  being  built  Livingstone 
had  letters  from  the  Commandant  and  Council 
of  the  Boers  demanding  an  explanation  of  his 
presence  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  also  a  friendly  message  from 
Mokhatla,  a  chief  of  the  Bakhatlas,  who  lived 
four  days  to  the  east.  When  the  house  was 
finished  he  set  out  to  visit  Mokhatla  and  have  a 
conference  with  the  Boers.  Mokhatla  was  eager 
to  have  a  missionary,  but  said  an  arrangement 
with  the  Dutch  Commandant  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  as  this  could  not  be  managed,  Living¬ 
stone  returned  home. 

His  stay  at  Chonuane  was  comparatively 
short.  Want  of  rain  was  fatal  to  the  mission, 
and  so  he  removed  with  the  whole  tribe  to  Kolo- 
beng,  where  he  had  to  be  content  with  an 
ordinary  hut,  for  the  natives  had  their  own  huts 
to  erect  and  gardens  to  prepare,  as  well  as  dig  a 
big  dam  and  scoop  out  canals  for  irrigation. 

The  enmity  of  the  Boers,  and  their  constant 
threats  to  come  and  disarm  Sechele  for  allow¬ 
ing  English  traders  to  pass  through  his  land  and 
sell  firearms  to  his  people,  put  an  end  to  Living¬ 
stone’s  hopes  of  planting  teachers  in  the  east  and 
extending  the  field  of  his  operations.  But, 
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though  greatly  hampered  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Boers  and  many  periods  of  drought  at  Kolo- 
beng,  we  find  him  continually  doing  his  utmost 
to  spread  the  light  of  the  truth,  often  at  great 
personal  risk. 

In  his  journal  at  this  time  we  read  : — 

“  Long  for  the  rains.  Everything  languishes 
during  the  intense  heat,  and  successive  droughts 
having  only  occurred  since  the  Gospel  came  to 
the  Bakwains,  I  fear  the  effect  will  be  detri¬ 
mental.  There  is  abundance  of  rain  all  around 
us.  And  yet  we  who  have  our  chief  at  our 
head  in  attachment  to  the  Gospel  receive  not  a 
drop. 

“  Went  to  Pilanies.  Had  large,  attentive 
audiences  on  the  way  home.  Paul  (a  native 
convert)  and  I  looked  for  a  ford  in  a  dry  river. 
Found  we  had  got  a  she  black  rhinoceros 
between  us  and  the  waggon.  .  .  .  She  charged 
the  waggon,  split  a  spoke  and  felloe  with  her 
horn  and  then  left.  Paul  and  I  jumped  into  a 
rut  as  the  guns  were  in  the  waggon.” 

Livingstone  himself  rarely  mentions  the 
dangers  unexpectedly  encountered  or  delibe¬ 
rately  faced  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  ;  but 
here  is  an  instance  given  by  Dr.  Blaikie,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Moffat,  “as  a  sample  of  what 
was  habitual  to  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty  ”  : — 
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“  In  going  through  a  wood  a  party  of  hunters 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  black 
rhinoceros.  The  furious  beast  dashed  at  the 
waggon,  and  drove  his  horn  into  the  bowels  of  the 
driver,  inflicting  a  frightful  wound.  A  messen¬ 
ger  was  dispatched  in  the  greatest  haste  for  Dr. 
Livingstone,  whose  house  was  eight  or  ten 
miles  distant.  The  messenger,  in  his  eagerness, 
ran  the  whole  way.  Livingstone’s  friends  were 
horrorstruck  at  the  idea  of  his  riding  through 
the  forest  at  night  exposed  to  the  rhinoceros  and 
other  deadly  beasts.  ‘No,  no,  you  must  not 
think  of  it,  Livingstone  ;  it  is  certain  death.’ 
Livingstone  believed  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to 
try  to  save  the  poor  fellow’s  life,  and  he  resolved 
to  go,  happen  what  might.  Mounting  his 
horse,  he  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  The 
man  had  died,  and  the  waggon  had  left,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  for  Livingstone  but  to  return 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  forest  anew,  without  even 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  useful  in  saving  life.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EVERLASTING  WHISPER 

Things  at  Kolobeng  were  not  only  in  a  bad 
state,  but  getting  worse  day  by  day.  Want  of 
water  meant  want  of  food,  and  as  the  men  were 
hunting  for  food  at  a  distance  and  the  women 
and  children  out  gathering  locusts,  the  school 
and  church  were  practically  deserted.  It  was, 
in  fact,  becoming  clear  that  Livingstone  would 
have  to  leave  Kolobeng.  But  where  was  he  to 
go,  or  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

Rumours  had  often  reached  him  of  a  large 
lake  called  Ngami,  lying  on  the  far  side  of  the 
great  Kalahari  desert.  There  would  be  no 
reason  to  fear  long  periods  of  drought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  lake.  Why  not 
explore  that  region,  and  if  the  population  were 
large  enough  to  warrant  it,  and  the  climate  good 
enough,  set  up  a  mission  station  there  ? 

To  the  north  of  the  lake  lived  Sebituane,  a 
great  chief,  who  many  years  ago  had  saved 
Sechele’s  life.  Sechele  was  anxious  to  meet 
Sebituane  again,  and  eager  to  join  Livingstone 
in  his  quest  of  the  lake.  Livingstone  was  also 
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encouraged  to  carry  out  the  expedition  he  was 
planning  by  an  invitation  from  Lechulatebe,  a 
chief  living  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

On  June  1,  1849,  Livingstone’s  party  set  out, 
along  with  two  English  sportsmen,  Oswell  and 
Murray.  Sekomi,  a  neighbouring  chief,  who 
was  afraid  that  the  expedition  would  put  an  end 
to  his  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade,  tried  to  make 
them  abandon  it,  and  having  failed,  sent  two 
men  with  them,  ostensibly  to  help,  but  in  reality 
to  hinder  them,  by  circulating  lying  stories  about 
the  object  of  their  enterprise. 

It  took  Livingstone’s  party  two  months  to 
cross  the  Kalahari  desert,  of  which  he  gives  a 
long  but  very  interesting  account  in  Missionary 
Travels.  Our  description  of  it  must  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  It  seems  that  after  the  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  rains  which  occur  about  once  in  ten 
or  twelve  years  the  desert  is  comparatively  easy 
to  cross,  for  then  water-melons  everywhere 
abound,  but  at  other  times  it  is  well-nigh  impass¬ 
able.  Though  it  is  intersected  by  the  beds  of 
ancient  rivers,  it  contains  no  running  water,  and 
very  little  in  wells,  yet  much  of  it  is  covered 
with  coarse  grass  and  creeping  plants,  patches 
of  bushes,  and  even  trees.  There  are  many 
plants  with  edible  tuberous  roots,  as  large  as  a 
turnip,  down  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Herds  of  eland — the  noblest  of  the 
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African  deer — zebras,  and  quaggas  or  wild  asses 
are  numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  Bushmen 
and  Bakalahari,  distinct  from  each  other  in  race, 
language,  habits  and  appearance.  The  Bush¬ 
men  are  very  small  in  stature  and  live  in  caves 
or  sandy  hollows,  sometimes  in  wretched  huts 
built  anyhow  of  anything  to  hand.  They  never 
cultivate  the  soil,  or  rear  domestic  animals,  but 
feed  on  insects,  roots,  or  even  the  putrid  remains 
of  animals  which  have  died  or  been  slain.  The 
Bakalahari,  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
desert,  are  agricultural  and  pastoral ;  they  till 
small  gardens,  rear  small  herds  of  goats,  and 
exchange  furs  and  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  for 
spears  and  knives  with  neighbouring  tribes. 

“  Besides  supporting  multitudes  of  animals, 
the  so-called  desert  contributes  something  to  the 
market  of  the  world,  and  has  proved  a  refuge  to 
many  a  fugitive  tribe  when  their  lands  were 
overrun  by  the  tribe  of  true  Caffres  called 
Matabele.  The  Bakwains,  the  Bangwaketze, 
and  the  Barangwats  all  fled  thither  at  various 
times,  and  the  Matabele  marauders  who  came 
from  the  well-watered  east  perished  by  hundreds 
in  their  attempts  to  follow  them.” 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  describe 
at  length  the  dangers  encountered  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  endured  in  this  long  journey  through 
unknown  regions.  Sekomi’s  men  circulated  a 
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report  that  the  expedition  was  bent  on  plunder¬ 
ing  all  the  tribes  living  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
but  as  one  of  these  men  died  of  fever,  the  natives 
thinking  it  a  judgment,  and  suspecting  Sekomi’s 
real  reason,  became  quite  friendly  and  helped 
them  on  their  way. 

At  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tamanakle  and 
Zouga  Livingstone  learnt  from  the  natives  that 
these  rivers  came  from  a  country  “  full  of  large 
trees,”  not,  as  was  commonly  believed,  “  a  large, 
sandy  plateau,”  and  “  this  prospect,”  he  says, 
“  of  a  highway  capable  of  being  traversed  by 
boats  to  an  entirely  unexplored  and  very 
populous  region  grew  from  that  time  forward 
stronger  and  stronger  in  my  mind,  so  much  so 
that  when  we  actually  came  to  the  lake  this  idea 
occupied  such  a  large  portion  of  my  mental 
vision  that  the  actual  discovery  seemed  of  but 
little  importance.” 

The  lake  was  reached  on  August  1,  1849,  and 
there  they  met  Lechulatebe,  whose  reception 
of  them  was  by  no  means  as  hearty  as  his  invita¬ 
tion,  for  he  had  learnt  that  Livingstone  was  on 
his  way  to  Sebituane,  to  supply  him  perhaps  with 
firearms  and  turn  him  into  a  very  dangerous 
neighbour.  He  refused  Livingstone  guides 
to  Sebituane  and  sent  men  to  prevent  him 
crossing  the  river  Zouga.  After  a  strenuous 
but  vain  attempt  to  construct  a  raft  out  of  some 
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rotten  wood,  Livingstone  returned  home  by  the 
Zouga. 

“  It  is  a  glorious  river,”  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Watt ;  “  you  never  saw  anything  so 
grand.  The  banks  are  extremely  beautiful, 
lined  with  gigantic  trees,  many  quite  new.  One 
bore  a  fruit  a  foot  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  measured  seventy  feet  in 
circumference.  Apart  from  the  branches  it 
looked  like  a  mass  of  granite  ;  and  then  the 
Bakoba  in  their  canoes — did  I  not  enjoy  sailing 
in  them !  Remember  how  long  I  have  been  in 
a  parched-up  land  and  answer.  The  Bakoba 
are  a  fine,  frank  race  of  men,  and  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  message  better  than  any  people  to 
whom  I  have  spoken  on  Divine  subjects  for  the 
first  time.  What  think  you  of  a  navigable  high¬ 
way  into  a  large  section  of  the  interior  ?  Yet 
that  the  Tamanakle  is.  .  .  .  Who  will  go  into 
that  goodly  land  ?  Who  ?  ” 

Letters  from  Livingstone  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  his  friend  and  former 
fellow-traveller,  Captain  Steele,  were  laid  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  voted 
him  the  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas  “  for  his 
successful  journey  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Murray  across  the  South  African 
desert,  for  the  discovery  of  an  interesting  country, 
a  fine  river,  and  an  extensive  inland  lake.” 
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Previous  expeditions  under  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith  and  Sir  James  Alexander  had  failed  to 
reach  the  lake,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  ascribed  Livingstone’s 
success  to  his  influence  over  the  natives. 

On  his  return  to  Kolobeng  Livingstone  met 
Mr.  Freeman,  an  agent  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  who  was  visiting  the  Society’s 
African  stations.  Mr.  Freeman  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Livingstone  in  his  ambitious  scheme 
for  extending  far  and  wide  the  field  of  missionary 
enterprise  by  planting  native  teachers  wherever 
he  could  take  them  into  the  heart  of  the 
Continent. 

“  Mr-  Freeman,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Watt,  “  gives  us  no  hope  to  expect  any  new  field 
to  be  taken  up.  ‘  Expenditure  to  be  reduced 
in  Africa,  was  the  word  when  I  proposed  the 
new  region  beyond  us,  and  there  is  nobody 
willing  to  go  but  Mr.  Moffat  and  myself.  Six 
hundred  miles  additional  land  carriage,  mos¬ 
quitos  in  myriads,  sparrows  by  the  million,  an 
epidemic  frequently  fatal,  don’t  look  well  in  a 
picture.  I  am  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  Kuruman  ;  land  carriage  for  all  that  we 
use  makes  a  fearful  inroad  into  the  £100  of 
salary,  and  then  six  hundred  miles  beyond  this 
makes  one  think  unutterable  things,  for  no  one 
likes  to  call  for  more  salary.  I  think  the  Indian 
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salary  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  go  into  the 
tropics.  I  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  go  and 
reduce  the  new  language  to  writing,  but  I 
cannot  perform  impossibilities.  I  don’t  think 
it  quite  fair  for  the  Churches  to  expect  their 
messenger  to  live,  as  if  he  were  the  prodigal 
son,  on  the  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat,  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  say  so  to  any  one  but 
yourself.” 

But,  as  Livingstone  knew  his  own  mind,  Mr. 
Freeman’s  disapproval  concerned  him  very 
little  ;  and,  as  he  could  do  little  missionary  work 
among  the  people  of  Kolobeng  till  the  harvest 
was  over,  he  set  out  again  for  Lake  Ngami. 

This,  the  second  attempt  to  reach  Sebituane, 
was  made  in  April,  1850.  He  took  with  him 
his  wife,  his  three  children,  Sechele,  Mebalwe, 
and  twenty  Bakwains.  The  journey  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  when  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Zouga  was  reached  a  large  number  of  trees  had 
to  be  felled  to  let  the  waggons  pass.  His  pro¬ 
gress  was  to  some  extent  impeded  by  having 
his  wife  and  children  with  him,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  presence  inspired  the  natives 
with  confidence.  Lechulatebe  was  very  eager 
to  have  Livingstone’s  own  rifle,  a  valuable 
weapon  and  the  gift  of  a  friend.  He  promised 
if  he  got  it  to  do  anything  that  Livingstone 
wished,  and  protect  his  wife  and  children  while 
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he  pushed  on  to  Sebituane.  Livingstone  gave 
him  the  gun,  for,  as  he  said,  “  it  is  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  gain  the  confidence  of  these  fellows 
at  the  beginning,”  but  an  outbreak  of  fever 
upset  his  plans,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home  leaving  the  unearned  gun  behind. 

Livingstone  was  now  convinced  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was  fatal  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  but  he  was  also  convinced  that,  as  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Watt, — 

“  A  more  salubrious  climate  must  exist 
farther  up  to  the  north  ;  and  that  the  country 
is  higher  seems  evident  from  the  fact  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Bakoba  that  the  river  that  falls 
into  Ngami  at  the  north-west  point  of  it  flows 
with  great  rapidity.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  also  says  : — 

“  Do  you  wonder  at  my  pressing  on  in  the 
way  we  have  done  ?  The  Bechuana  mission  has 
been  carried  on  in  a  cul-de-sac.  I  tried  to  break 
through  by  going  among  the  eastern  tribes,  but 
the  Boers  shut  up  that  field.” 

On  August  24,  1850,  he  wrote  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors  saying  that,  as  the  lake  was  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  from  Kuruman, — 

“  We  must  have  a  passage  to  the  sea  on  either 
the  eastern  or  western  coast.  I  have  hitherto 
been  afraid  to  broach  the  subject  on  which  my 
dreamy  imagination  dwells.  You  at  home  are 
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accustomed  to  look  on  a  project  as  half  finished 
when  you  have  the  co-operation  of  the  ladies. 
My  better  half  has  promised  me  a  twelve¬ 
month’s  leave  of  absence  for  mine.  Without 
promising  anything,  I  mean  to  follow  a  useful 
motto  and  try  again.” 

The  third  attempt  to  reach  Sebituane  was 
successful.  Livingstone  and  his  family  left 
Kolobeng  in  April,  1851,  with  Mr.  Oswell,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  numerous  acts  of 
kindness  by  the  way. 

“  Sebituane,”  says  Livingstone,  “  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age  ;  of  a  tall  and  wiry  form, 
an  olive  or  coffee-and-milk  colour,  and  slightly 
bald  ;  in  manner  cool  and  collected,  and  more 
frank  in  his  answers  than  any  other  chief  I  ever 
met.  He  was  the  greatest  warrior  ever  heard 
of  beyond  the  colony,  for,  unlike  Mosilikatse, 
Dingoan,  and  others,  he  always  led  his  men  into 
battle  himself.  When  he  saw  the  enemy  he  felt 
the  edge  of  his  battle-axe,  and  said,  ‘  Aha,  it  is 
sharp,  and  whoever  turns  his  back  on  the  enemy 
will  feel  its  edge.’  So  fleet  of  foot  was  he  that 
all  his  people  knew  there  was  no  escape  for  the 
coward,  as  any  such  would  be  cut  down  with¬ 
out  mercy.  In  some  instances  of  skulking  he 
allowed  the  individual  to  return  home  ;  then 
calling  him,  he  would  say,  ‘  Aha,  you  prefer 
dying  at  home  to  dying  in  the  field,  do  you  ? 
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You  shall  have  your  desire.’  This  was  the 
signal  for  his  immediate  execution.” 

Sebituane  had  been  driven  from  his  home  at 
Kuruman  by  the  Griquas  in  1824,  and  had  made 
his  way  north  with  a  small  body  of  men  and 
cattle.  He  had  gradually  conquered  and  taken 
possession  of  what  is  now  known  as  Makalolo- 
land.  On  one  occasion  Mosilikatse  attacked 
him  unexpectedly  and  captured  all  his  cattle 
and  women,  but  Sebituane  quickly  rallied  his 
men,  followed  Mosilikatse,  defeated  him  and 
recovered  all  he  had  lost.  Time  and  again  he 
outwitted  the  dreaded  Zulu  chief,  and  finally 
baffled  him  by  posting  sentinels  along  the 
Zambesi  and  turning  it  into  his  line  of  defence 
against  Zulu  raids.  He  was  magnanimous 
and  hospitable,  as  well  as  shrewd,  far-seeing, 
and  resourceful — a  born  ruler  of  men.  He  had 
long  been  eager  to  meet  white  men  and  trade 
with  them,  and  “  when  he  heard  of  our  wish  to 
visit  him,”  says  Livingstone,  “  he  did  all  he 
could  to  assist  our  approach.” 

“  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  proof  of 
confidence  we  had  shown  in  bringing  our 
children,  and  promised  to  take  us  to  see  his 
country  so  that  we  might  choose  a  part  in  which 
to  locate  ourselves.” 

But  unfortunately  Sebituane  was  a  few  days 
afterwards  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
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lungs  and  died  after  a  brief  illness.  “  I  saw 
his  danger,”  said  Livingstone,  “  but  being  a 
stranger,  I  feared  to  treat  him  medically,  lest, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  I  should  be  blamed  by 
his  people.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  the 
doctors,  who  said,  ‘  Your  fear  is  prudent  and 
wise  ;  this  people  would  blame  you.’  ” 

Sebituane ’s  death  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Livingstone,  who  had  hoped  great  things  from 
the  friendship  and  influence  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

Sebituane  was  succeeded  by  a  daughter  called 
Ma-mochisane,  who  gave  Livingstone  and 
Oswell  leave  to  travel  where  they  pleased  in  her 
country. 

They  pushed  on  to  the  north-east  of  Linyanti 
(Sebituane  s  town)  for  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  towards  the  end  of  June,  1857, 
reached  the  Zambesi  at  a  place  called  Sesheke, 
but  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  securing  a  suit¬ 
able  mission  station,  they  returned  shortly 
afterwards  to  Kolobeng,  where  Livingstone 
made  arrangements  for  sending  his  wife  and 
children  back  to  England,  that  he  might  be  per¬ 
fectly  free  in  his  efforts  to  do  what  he  had  long 
been  dreaming  of,  to  open  up  a  way  into  the 
interior  from  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

Many  people  found  it  hard  to  understand 
why  Livingstone  gave  up  his  mission  station, 
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sent  his  wife  and  children  home,  and  took  to 
geographical  exploration.  But  “  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  and  forced  to  live  a  life  apart  is  the 
penalty  of  greatness.”  It  was  said  that  he  had 
little  natural  affection,  that  he  found  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling,  that  he  wanted  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  or  amass  wealth.  All  these 
explanations  are  hopelessly  wide  of  the  mark. 
For  twelve  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  the  usual  kind,  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  he  was  dissatisfied  and 
restless  all  the  time.  It  is  clear  that  he  took 
himself  severely  to  task  and  tried  time  and  again 
to  settle  down  to  mission  station  work ;  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  could  not  do  so  for  any 
length  of  time,  much  less  make  that  kind  of 
work  his  life-work.  Blaikie  says  that  “  the 
passion  of  moving  on  was  warm  in  his  blood  ”  ; 
and  it  is  true,  though  it  is  only  half  the  truth, 
that  he  had — perhaps  more  than  most  men — that 
lust  of  exploration,  that  restlessness,  that  dis¬ 
contentment  with  things  as  they  are,  which  is 
after  all  a  witness  to  our  origin  and  destiny. 
The  fox  has  his  den,  the  bird  its  nest,  and  in 
their  dens  and  nests  the  beasts  and  birds  are 
quite  content,  but  unrest  here  is  our  prerogative. 
Is  that  not  why  Chesterton  says  that  the  finest 
line  in  literature  is  “  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away  ”  ?  It  is  the  story  of  Kipling’s  Explorer : — 
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“  There’s  no  sense  in  going  farther — it’s  the  edge  of 
cultivation, 

So  they  said,  and  I  believed  it — broke  my  land  and 
sowed  my  crop, 

Built  my  barns  and  strung  my  fences,  on  the  little 
border  station, 

Tucked  away  below  the  foothills,  where  the 
trails  run  out  and  stop, 

Till  a  voice  as  bad  as  conscience  rang  interminable 
changes 

On  one  everlasting  whisper,  day  and  night  repeated 
— so. 

Something  hidden  !  Go  and  find  it !  Go  and  look 
behind  the  ranges  ! 

Something  lost  behind  the  ranges,  lost  and 
waiting  for  you  !  Go  !  ” 

But  it  was  not  mere  curiosity  or  the  love  of 
adventure,  it  was  not  simply  the  lure  of  the 
unknown,  the  vague  consciousness  of  some  lost 
Eden,  that  took  Livingstone  “  over  the  hills  and 
far  away.”  His  restlessness  was  the  result  of 
a  conviction  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  he  was 
wasting  his  time  at  Kolobeng,  running  great 
risks  to  little  purpose,  when  he  might  have  been 
doing  something  great  and  glorious  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  In 
Missionary  Travels  he  says  in  his  own  modest, 
matter-of-fact  way  :  “  As  there  was  no  hope 
of  the  Boers  allowing  the  peaceable  instruction 
of  the  natives  at  Kolbeng,  I  resolved  to  save 
my  family  from  exposure  to  this  unhealthy 
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region,  and  send  them  to  England,  while  I 
returned  to  explore  the  country  in  search  of  a 
healthy  district  that  might  prove  a  centre  of 
civilisation  and  open  up  the  interior  by  a  path 
either  to  the  east  or  west  coast.” 

“  No  man,”  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  “  who  knows 
what  Livingstone  was  will  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  not  the  most  tender  regard 
for  the  health,  the  comfort,  the  feelings,  of  his 
wife,”  and  again :  “  People  thoughtlessly 

accused  him  of  making  light  of  the  interests  of 
his  family.  No  man  suffered  keener  pangs 
from  the  course  he  had  to  follow  concerning 
them.”  In  his  Journal,  in  letters  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors  as  well  as  to  his  wife  and  children,  we  have 
ample  proof  of  this.  What  then  made  him 
seem  at  times  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his 
wife  and  family  ?  The  fact  is  that  he  believed 
as  few  men  do  in  the  words  of  Christ,  “  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is  not 
worthy  of  Me.”  As  he  refused  to  let  the  fear 
of  death,  so  he  refused  to  let  natural  affection, 
come  between  him  and  his  duty  to  God. 

As  to  the  charge  that  he  gave  up  his  mission 
station  because  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken 
his  calling,  or  that  he  had  taken  to  geographical 
exploration  because  he  wanted  to  make  money  or 
a  name  for  himself,  this  may  be  said :  that  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  looked  on  himself  as  a 
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missionary,  and  that  he  had  received  very  little 
encouragement  from  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  endure  hardship  and  face  death  daily 
for  what  it  or  the  world  had  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  praise  or  pelf.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  in  Canada  (December,  1872)  : — 

“  The  Nile  sources  are  valuable  to  me  only 
as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  open  my  mouth 
with  power  among  men.  .  .  .  Men  may  think 
I  covet  fame,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read 
aught  written  in  my  praise.” 

And  as  to  what  people  thought  or  said  of  his 
actions  and  motives  he  himself  was  seldom 
much  concerned.  Here  is  what  he  once  wrote 
to  his  father-in-law  on  this  very  subject — his 
treatment  of  his  wife  and  family  : — - 

“  In  my  past  life  I  have  always  managed  to 
think  for  myself  and  act  accordingly.  I  have 
occasionally  met  with  people  who  took  it  on 
themselves  to  act  for  me,  and  they  have  offered 
their  thoughts  with  an  emphatic  ‘  I  think  ’ ; 
but  I  have  generally  excused  them  on  the  score 
of  being  a  little  soft-headed  in  believing  that 
they  could  think  both  for  me  and  themselves.” 

The  truth  is,  Livingstone  was  too  big  a  man 
for  the  little  sphere  in  which  he  had  laboured  so 
long.  He  had  not  lost  any  of  his  first  love  for 
the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  but  he  was 
growing  more  discontented  every  day  because 
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of  the  limitations  to  it  and  the  handicaps  under 
which  it  was  carried  on.  He  saw  clearly  the 
comparative  futility  of  missionary  work  con¬ 
fined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
few  isolated  stations  in  a  vast  unexplored 
country. 

He  saw  also  how  this  work  was  being  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  natives  who  were  tempted  to 
engage  in  it  as  the  only  way  open  to  them  of 
getting  such  useful  articles  as  guns,  hatchets, 
hammers,  nails,  cloth,  knives,  not  to  speak  of 
beads  and  the  tawdry  stuff  in  which  their  hearts 
delighted.  If  only  the  country  could  be  opened 
up  to  legitimate  traffic,  so  that  the  natives  could 
get  what  they  wanted  in  exchange  for  gold  dust, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  furs,  bees  wax,  and  other 
valuable  commodities,  the  slave  trade  would 
lose  its  hold  on  them,  and  the  Gospel  would 
have  a  fair  chance. 

This  opening  up  of  the  country  was  the  work 
to  which  Livingstone  felt  that  he  was  being 
called  of  God  in  many  ways,  for  though  he  was 
as  good  as  any  ordinary  missionary  in  the  foreign 
field  in  working  along  the  usual  lines,  he  was 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  missionary  : 
he  was,  as  Dr.  Blaikie  says,  “  a  missionary  states¬ 
man,”  and  “  it  was  the  spectre  of  the  slave  trade 
that  enlarged  his  horizon  and  showed  him  the 
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necessity  of  a  commercial  revolution  for  the 
whole  of  Africa  before  effectual  and  permanent 
good  could  be  done  to  any  part  of  it.”  That’s 
why  he  writes  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  :  “  Providence  seems  to  be 
calling  me  to  the  regions  beyond.”  That’s  why 
he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Moffat : 
“  I  shall  open  up  a  path  into  the  interior  or 
perish.”  What  he  had  been  doing  as  an 
ordinary  missionary  to  spread  the  light  of  the 
truth  was  good  enough  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  it  was  not  the  best 
he  could  do.  That’s  what  he  now  knew,  and 
knowing  that,  he  could  no  longer  be  at  rest  in 
his  “  little  border  station.”  Others  who  did 
not  see  things  as  he  saw  them  might  conscien¬ 
tiously  continue  to  carry  on  as  usual,  and  regard 
him  as  unstable,  flighty,  good-for-nothing,  but 
he  dared  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  though  he  saw  clearly  what  obedience 
to  it  meant :  it  meant  that  his  life  would  be 
homeless,  lonely,  and  a  long,  hard  fight,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  for  it ;  he  must — 

“  Welcome  the  strife,  refuse  the  rest 
That  only  comes  to  lowered  eyes, 

Go  lonely  through  long,  strenuous  years 
Rather  than  join  the  lower  brood 
Who  slay  life’s  hopes  to  hush  its  fears 
And  dare  not  face  its  solitude.” 
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Nothing,”  he  says,  writing  to  the  Directors, 
“  but  a  strong  conviction  that  the  step  will  lead 
to  the  glory  of  Christ  would  make  me  orphanise 
my  children,”  and  again  :  “  So  powerfully  con¬ 
vinced  am  I  that  it  is  the  will  of  our  Lord,  I 
should,  I  will  go,  no  matter  who  opposes .” 


CHAPTER  V 

“  OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY  ” — WESTWARD  HO 

It  was  a  great  wrench  for  Livingstone  to  turn 
his  back  on  Kolobeng  and  give  up  family  life, 
but  it  was  unmistakably  the  will  of  God.  He 
made  a  short  stay  at  Kuruman  on  his  way  to 
Cape  Town,  which  was  reached  on  March  16, 
1852. 

At  Cape  Town  there  was  great  excitement 
over  the  CafFre  war,  and  as  Livingstone’s 
sympathies  were  with  the  natives,  who  were 
seldom  fairly  treated  by  the  settlers,  he  was 
regarded  as  unpatriotic,  and  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  what  ammunition  he  required 
for  his  proposed  expedition ;  he  was  thus 
detained  at  the  Cape  for  two  months  after  he 
had  seen  his  family  off  to  England.  He  made 
the  most  of  this  delay,  however,  for  he  got  into 
touch  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Maclear,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  from  him 
learnt  how  to  make  astronomical  observations 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

Livingstone  left  the  Cape  on  June  8,  1852, 
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and  reached  Kuruman  about  August  22.  He 
had  been  doing  less  than  ten  miles  a  day,  for 
his  oxen  were  in  poor  condition,  and  his  waggon, 
overloaded  through  his  good  nature  in  acting 
as  carrier  for  other  people,  had  broken  down  ; 
but  if  everything  had  gone  as  he  had  hoped, 
he  would  have  been  at  Kolobeng  instead  of 
Kuruman  and  would  probably  have  lost  his  life 
there,  for  the  Boers,  who  had  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  they  ever  got  their  hands  on  him,  were 
at  that  time  utterly  destroying  his  old  home  and 
looting  his  property. 

The  Bakwains,  as  he  learnt  afterwards,  had 
put  up  a  good  fight  at  Kolobeng  and  killed 
thirty-five  Boers,  but  had  to  withdraw  ulti¬ 
mately  and  leave  the  place  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  these  Christians.  The  corn  was  burned,  the 
cattle  carried  off,  and  not  only  was  Livingstone’s 
furniture  stolen,  but  his  books  and  journals  were 
torn  up,  and  the  fragments  scattered  about  the 
place.  “  The  Boers,”  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Directors,  “  are  resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior, 
but  I  am  determined,  by  God’s  help,  to  open 
it.” 

He  set  out  for  Linyanti,  Sebituane’s  town,  at 
the  end  of  December,  and  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion  in  June,  1853.  He  found  that  Sekeletu,  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  Sebituane,  was  now 
chief  of  the  Makololo.  Sekeletu  was  willing  10 
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do  everything  he  could  for  Livingstone,  but  was 
very  loth  to  let  him  go  farther  on,  for  in  him  “  he 
had  found  a  new  father.” 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  however,  Living¬ 
stone  and  Sekeletu  set  out  for  the  Barotse 
country.  About  sixty  miles  from  Linyanti  they 
came  across  Mpepe,  Sekeletu’s  half-brother  and 
rival.  On  the  day  of  their  meeting  three  attempts 
were  made  to  kill  Sekeletu,  one  of  which  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  Livingstone.  Mpepe  was  promptly 
arrested  and  slain,  and  a  little  later  his  father 
met  with  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Seke¬ 
letu’s  men.  Having  failed  in  the  immediate 
object  of  this  journey — to  find  a  healthy  locality 
in  which  he  could  carry  on  mission  work  for  a 
time — Livingstone  returned  to  Linyanti  and 
made  preparations  for  opening  up  a  way  to 
Loanda,  on  the  west  coast,  which  would  save 
about  two  thousand  miles  of  the  journey  to  Cape 
Town  or  Algoa  Bay. 

While  his  preparations  were  being  made 
he  carried  on  his  work  as  a  missionary  and 
wrote  numerous  letters  home.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  one  of  these  letters  which  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

“  All  the  intelligent  men  who  direct  our 
Society  and  understand  the  nature  of  my  move¬ 
ments  support  me  warmly.  A  few,  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  Africa,  in  writing  home  have  styled 
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my  efforts  as  wanderings.*  The  very  word 
contains  a  lie  coiled  like  a  serpent  in  its  bosom. 
It  means  travelling  without  an  object  or  use¬ 
lessly.  ...  So  very  sure  am  I  that  I  am  in  the 
path  which  God’s  providence  has  pointed  out, 
as  that  by  which  Christ’s  kingdom  is  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  that  if  the  Society  should  object  I  would 
consider  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  it.” 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  Living¬ 
stone  had  to  contend  with  in  the  great  task  which 
he  had  set  himself  were  legion — hostile  natives, 
fierce  wild  animals,  poisonous  reptiles,  swamps, 
whirlpools,  rapids,  crags,  but  the  two  chief 
enemies  were  fever  and  the  tsetse  fly. 

Many  a  man  who  was  hale  and  hearty  in  the 
morning  has  succumbed  to  African  fever  before 
the  day  was  over  ;  and  Livingstone’s  efforts  to 
counteract  its  ravages  on  himself— wet  blankets 
and  quinine — reduced  him  to  a  living  skeleton. 

The  tsetse  fly,  not  much  larger  than  our 
common  housefly,  swarms  in  marshy  districts. 
Its  bite  does  not  affect  men,  wild  animals,  the 
mule,  ass,  goat,  and  sheep,  but  is  rapidly  fatal  to 
the  horse,  ox,  and  dog. 

Nothing,  however,  daunted  Livingstone.  He 
had  a  God-appointed  task  to  perform,  a 
Divinely-inspired  ambition  to  realise,  and  he 
refused  to  let  anything  turn  him  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty. 
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Here  is  his  equipment  for  the  journey  : — 

“  I  had  three  muskets  for  my  people,  and  a 
rifle  and  a  double-barrelled  smooth-bore  for 
myself.  My  ammunition  was  distributed  in 
portions  throughout  the  luggage,  that,  if  an 
accident  befel  one  part,  we  might  not  be  left 
without  a  supply.  Our  chief  hopes  for  food 
were  on  our  guns  ;  and  having  seen  such 
abundance  of  game  in  my  visit  to  the  Leeba,  I 
imagined  that  I  could  easily  shoot  enough  for 
our  wants.  In  case  of  failure  I  carried  about 
twenty  pounds  of  beads,  worth  405.  To  avoid 
heavy  loads  I  only  took  a  few  biscuits,  a  few 
pounds  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  about  twenty  of 
coffee,  which,  as  the  Arabs  find,  though  used 
without  either  milk  or  sugar,  is  a  most  refreshing 
drink  after  fatigue  or  exposure  to  the  sun.  One 
small  tin  canister,  about  fifteen  inches  square, 
was  filled  with  spare  shirts,  trousers,  and  shoes  to 
be  used  when  we  reached  civilised  life  ;  another 
of  the  same  size  was  stored  with  medicines, 
a  third  with  books  ;  and  a  fourth  contained  a 
magic  lantern,  which  we  found  of  much  service. 
The  sextant  and  other  instruments  were  carried 
apart.  A  bag  contained  the  clothes  we  expected 
to  wear  out  on  the  journey,  which,  with  a  small 
gipsy  tent  just  sufficient  to  sleep  in,  a  sheepskin 
mantle  as  a  blanket,  and  a  horse-rug  as  a  bed, 
completed  my  equipment.  I  had  always  found 
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that  the  art  of  successful  travel  consisted  in 
taking  as  few  ‘  impedimenta  ’  as  possible.  The 
outfit  was  rather  spare  and  intended  to  be  still 
more  so  when  we  should  come  to  leave  the 
canoes.  An  array  of  baggage  would  probably 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  tribes  through 
whose  country  we  wished  to  pass.” 

We  can’t  help  a  pitiful  smile  at  his  naive  con¬ 
fession  that  “  the  outfit  was  rather  spare  ” — 
three  muskets,  a  rifle,  and  a  shot-gun,  to  provide 
his  men  with  food  and  defend  them  against  pos¬ 
sible  attacks  by  hostile  natives  on  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles,  with  little  more  in  the  way  of 
clothes  than  what  they  had  on  their  backs,  and 
only  a  few  pounds  of  beads  to  pay  for  the  hire 
of  canoes,  or  the  use  of  riding-oxen,  in  a  land  of 
broad  rivers,  dense  forests,  and  great  swamps. 

Livingstone  would  no  doubt  have  been  glad 
of  a  better  outfit,  more  guns,  more  men,  a  few 
boats  in  easily  portable  sections ;  but  the  fact 
that  he  hadn’t  all  he  could  have  wished  for  did 
not  prevent  him  doing  the  best  he  could  with 
what  he  had,  just  as  the  best  of  our  breed  have 
always  done  the  best  they  could  for  our  home¬ 
land  with  the  means  to  hand.  For 

“  Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are  not 
made 

By  singing  ‘  Oh,  how  beautiful  !  ’  and  sitting  in  the 
shade, 
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While  better  men  than  we  go  out  and  spend  their 
working  lives 

In  grubbing  weeds  from  garden  paths  with  broken 
dinner  knives.” 

Kipling. 

It  was  in  November,  1853,  that  he  set  out  on 
what  proved  to  be  a  most  eventful  journey.  His 
friend  Sekeletu  supplied  him  with  canoes  and 
men,  for  he  meant  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  upstream  as  far  as  it  served  his  pur¬ 
pose.  For  a  time  he  followed  the  course  of  the 
Chobe  downstream,  and  then  turning  round, 
began  the  ascent  of  the  Zambesi,  which  is 
“  everywhere  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
animal  life  in  and  upon  its  waters,  and  on  the 
adjacent  banks.” 

Livingstone,  who  had  an  eye  for  all  things 
strange  or  bright  and  beautiful,  gives  us  a  long 
account  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  in  this  region. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  birds  to  which  he  draws 
our  attention  :  “  turtledoves  sitting  peacefully 
on  their  nests  in  trees  overhanging  the  roaring 
torrent,”  the  ibis  “  perched  on  the  end  of  a 
stump,”  francolins,  guinea-fowl,  the  snake-bird, 
and  fish-hawk,  pelicans,  bee-eaters,  speckled 
kingfishers,  and  sandmartins,  snipes,  curlew, 
herons  without  number,  spoonbills  nearly  white 
in  plumage,  the  beautiful  stately  flamingo, 
cranes,  black  geese  and  wild  duck. 
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As  he  says  :  “  Some  of  the  rarer  varieties  also 
deserve  notice,  such  as  the  pretty  white  ardetta, 
which  settles  on  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  and 
follows  them  on  the  wing  when  they  run  ;  the 
kala,  which  sits  on  the  withers  when  the  animal 
is  at  full  speed  ;  and  those  strange  birds,  the 
scissor-bills,  with  snow-white  breast,  jet-black 
coat  and  red  beak,  which  sit  on  the  sandbanks 
the  very  picture  of  comfortable  repose.  Their 
nests  are  made  on  the  sandbanks,  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment ;  they  watch  them 
closely  and  frighten  away  the  marabou  and 
crows  by  feigned  attacks  at  their  heads,  but  when 
a  man  approaches  they  change  their  tactics  and, 
like  the  lapwing  and  ostrich,  let  one  wing  drop 
and  limp  with  one  leg  as  if  lame.  .  .  .  The 
lower  mandible,  as  thin  as  a  paper-knife,  is  put 
into  the  water  while  the  bird  skims  along  the 
surface  and  scoops  up  any  little  insects  it  meets. 
One  pretty  little  wader,  an  avoset,  with  very 
long  legs  and  a  bill  bent  upwards,  is  constantly 
to  be  seen  wading  in  the  shallows  and  digging 
up  insects.  .  .  .  The  Pavia  Africana  has  long, 

thin  legs  and  extremely  long  toes . When  it 

stands  on  a  lotus-leaf  five  inches  in  diameter  its 
toes,  covering  the  surface,  prevent  it  from  sinking. 
It  thus  obtains  a  livelihood  not  by  swimming  or 
flying,  but  by  walking  on  the  water.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Livingstone  found 
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much  to  interest  and  delight  him  in  at  least  some 
parts  of  the  long  journey  to  the  coast. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  : — 

“  The  rapids  between  Katima-Molels  and 
Namata  are  relieved  by  reaches  of  still,  deep 
water,  which  are  frequented  by  large  herds  of 
hippopotami.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
numbers  in  a  herd,  as  they  are  generally  hidden 
beneath  the  water  ;  they  rise,  however,  every 
few  minutes  to  breathe,  and  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  heads  furnishes  an  indication  that  the 
herd  is  large.” 

Again  :  “  The  number  of  alligators  is  prodi¬ 
gious,  and  they  are  more  savage  here  than  else¬ 
where.  Children  are  constantly  carried  off  by 
them  at  Sesheke  and  other  towns,  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  danger,  they  generally  play  on  the 
riverside  when  they  go  down  for  water.  Many 
calves  are  also  lost,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  herd 
of  cows  swims  over  at  Sesheke  without  some 
loss.  I  never  could  avoid  shuddering  on  seeing 
my  men  swim  across  these  branches  ”  (of  the 
Zambesi)  “after  one  of  them  had  been  caught 
by  the  thigh  and  taken  below.  He,  however, 
retained  his  full  presence  of  mind,  and  having  a 
small  javelin  with  him,  he  gave  the  alligator  a 
stab  behind  the  shoulder,  the  pain  of  which 
caused  the  brute  to  let  go,  and  he  came  out  with 
the  deep  marks  of  the  teeth  on  his  thigh.” 
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In  savage  and  half-civilised  nations  women 
are  usually  the  burden-bearers,  treated  with  little 
respect,  and  enjoying  few  rights  or  privileges. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  nation’s 
attitude  to  its  women  is  a  true  test  of  its  civilisa¬ 
tion,  yet  in  the  benighted  region  inhabited  by 
the  Balunda  tribe  most  of  the  chiefs  were 
women.  One  of  these,  Manenko,  withdrew  her 
people  from  their  village  on  the  river  at  Living¬ 
stone’s  approach.  She  believed  that  one  of  his 
party  had  acted  as  guide  when  a  man  called 
Lerimo  raided  her  lands  and  carried  off  some 
children.  Livingstone  was  able  to  disabuse  her 
mind  of  this  belief,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  an  interview  with  the  lady,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  two  days  pushed  on  to  Queen  Nyamona’s 
village.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  Manenko, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Nyamona,  appeared 
on  the  scene  with  her  husband,  Samoana,  and 
finding  there  some  men,  sent  as  a  deputation  to 
Livingstone  by  a  chief  called  Masiko,  who,  it 
seems,  had  once  insulted  her  husband,  gave 
them  a  bit  of  her  mind,  winding  up  a  volley  of 
abuse  with  her  conviction  that  “  they  would 
never  be  any  better  till  they  were  swallowed  by 
alligators.” 

The  Balunda  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the 
Makololo,  and  looked  askance  at  the  white 
stranger’s  boatmen ;  but  Livingstone’s  wonderful 
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tact  and  patience  disarmed  their  resentment 
and  even  won  their  friendship.  The  result  was 
that  Manenko  negotiated  an  alliance  with  the 
Makololo,  and  ratified  it  by  persuading  Living¬ 
stone’s  headman,  Kilimboto,  to  take  a  wife  from 
her  tribe. 

Nyamona  and  Manenko  would  not  hear  of 
Livingstone’s  facing  the  dangers  of  river  naviga¬ 
tion  any  longer,  and  insisted  on  sending  him 
over  land  on  a  riding-ox  to  the  supreme  chief 
Shinte,  Nyamona’s  brother.  Manenko  took 
charge  of  his  luggage  and  made  arrangements 
for  its  conveyance.  Livingstone,  however,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  river  route  and  was  moving  towards 
it,  when  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a 
motherly  way  and  said,  “  Now,  my  little  man, 
just  do  as  the  rest  have  done,” — that  is,  “  do 
what  you’re  told  ” — and  as  she  had  his  luggage 
in  her  possession  Livingstone  thought  it  well  to 
yield. 

For  many  days  they  travelled  through  a  dense 
and  gloomy  forest  region  in  drenching  rain, 
Manenko  striding  ahead  of  her  party  by  the  side 
of  Livingstone,  who,  seated  on  an  ox,  could  not 
help  wondering  at  her  endurance.  “  Oh,”  she 
said,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of  his  in  praise 
of  it,  “  a  chief  must  not  appear  effeminate,  but 
always  seem  young  and  robust  and  bear  vicissi¬ 
tudes  without  wincing.” 
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As  they  drew  near  Shinte’s  town  in  the  middle 
of  January,  1854,  men  were  sent  forward 
to  announce  their  proposed  visit,  and  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  advance.  Two  days  later  came  the 
required  invitation,  with  presents  of  manioc  and 
dried  fish.  The  messengers  also  brought  the 
news  that  two  white  men  from  the  west  were  at 
Shinte’s  town,  and  Livingstone,  eager  to  know 
who  they  were,  asked  if  they  had  hair  like  his. 

“  Is  this  hair  ?  ”  said  the  messengers.  “We 
thought  it  was  a  wig  ;  we  never  saw  the  like 
before.  You  must  be  the  sort  of  white  man  who 
lives  in  the  sea.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  cried  the  Makalolo,  “  his  hair  is 
made  quite  straight  by  the  sea  water.” 

Livingstone  tried  to  explain  that  the  phrase 
“  Coming  up  out  of  the  sea  ”  meant  that  his 
countrymen  came  over,  not  out  of,  the  water,  but 
the  Makalolo  persisted  in  believing  and  reporting 
that  he  was  a  merman. 

The  way  to  Shinte’s  town  lay  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  by  the  side  of  a  fine  stream.  After 
waiting  till,  in  the  opinion  of  Manenko,  the  sun 
was  at  a  proper  height  in  the  heavens,  they 
entered  and  received  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  reputed  white  men  were,  as  Livingstone 
had  suspected,  Portuguese  half-castes  and  slave- 
traders,  with  a  lot  of  young  female  slaves  for 
sale. 
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Next  day  there  was  a  grand  formal  reception. 
Shinte  sat  on  a  throne  covered  with  a  leopard’s 
skin.  He  wore  a  plaid  coat  and  a  kilt  of  scarlet 
baize  edged  with  green  ;  around  his  neck  were 
strings  of  beads,  and  on  his  arms  and  ankles 
were  large  and  heavy  rings  of  copper.  On  his 
head  was  a  helmet  covered  with  beads,  and  a 
great  tuft  of  feathers  sticking  out  of  it.  The 
throne  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  great  banana 
tree,  and  at  the  back  of  it  were  a  hundred  of  his 
wives,  all  dressed  in  red  baize. 

As  Livingstone  was  the  first  white  man  that 
Shinte  had  seen,  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
him,  though  he  listened  politely  till  Nyamona’s 
husband  said  all  he  had  to  say  of  the  stranger 
and  of  his  connection  with  the  Makalolo.  Then 
he  asked  “  the  man  who  came  from  the  gods  to 
come  and  talk  to  him.”  He  was  good-humoured 
and  affable,  but  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
saying  that  his  mouth  was  bitter  for  want  of  ox- 
flesh.  Livingstone  took  the  hint  and  made  him 
the  present  of  an  ox,  but  when  Manenko  heard 
of  this  she  was  indignant,  for  the  white  man 
belonged  to  her,  and  she  had  brought  him  there. 
She  sent  for  the  ox,  slaughtered  it,  and  gave  a 
leg  of  it  to  Shinte,  who  evidently  knew  his  niece, 
and  had  the  grace  to  treat  her  action  as  a  good 
joke. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  with  guides  provided  by 
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Shinte,  Livingstone  crossed  the  swampy  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Congo  and  Zambesi,  and  had 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Kasai,  a  tributary 
of  the  Congo,  flowing  through  a  beautiful  glen, 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  this  point. 

He  swam  the  Kasai  and  made  a  bee-line  for 
the  coast,  through  the  land  of  the  Va-Kioko. 
This,  however,  proved  the  most  difficult  part  of 
his  journey,  for  he  had  to  cross  streams  and 
rivers  daily,  and  practically  living  in  wet  clothes 
all  day  long,  was  constantly  attacked  by  fever. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Va-Kioko,  who 
were  a  mean,  lazy,  treacherous  people,  hindered 
his  progress  as  much  as  they  could,  and  did  their 
best  in  various  ways  to  rob  him.  His  men,  too, 
grew  discontented  because  food  was  scarce,  and, 
ignoring  his  orders,  did  very  much  as  they 
pleased.  So,  “  knowing,”  he  tells  us,  “  that  dis¬ 
cipline  would  be  at  an  end  if  this  mutiny  were 
not  quelled,  I  seized  a  double-barrelled  pistol 
and  darted  out  from  the  hut,  looking,  I  suppose, 
so  savage  as  to  put  them  to  a  precipitate  flight. 
As  some  remained  within  hearing,  I  told  them 
that  I  must  maintain  discipline,  though  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  their  lives  ;  so  long  as  we 
travelled  together  they  must  remember  that  I 
was  the  master  and  not  they.  There  being  little 
room  to  doubt  my  determination,  they  imme¬ 
diately  became  very  obedient  and  never  after- 
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wards  gave  any  trouble  or  imagined  that  they 
had  any  right  to  my  property.” 

After  leaving  the  Kioko  country  he  came 
across  a  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Kwango,  near 
the  boundary  of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  who 
also  proved  very  unfriendly,  and  ordered  him  to 
turn  back,  but  in  spite  of  hostile  natives,  tropical 
rain,  and  the  fever,  which  made  him  so  weak 
that  he  fell  from  the  back  of  his  ox  and  was 
kicked  in  the  thigh,  he  held  on  his  way.  The 
river  Kwango,  however,  was  too  wide  for 
swimming,  and  the  natives  refused  to  lend  him 
canoes  unless  he  gave  them  one  of  his  men  as 
a  slave.  He  was  in  sore  distress  and  danger, 
when  a  young  Portuguese  officer,  Cypriano  de 
Abroa,  came  to  his  rescue,  saved  him  and  his 
men  from  being  massacred,  and  persuaded  the 
natives  to  take  them  across  the  river,  where  for 
a  time  they  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  garrison. 

Seven  weeks  later  Livingstone  reached 
Loanda,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
where  he  made  a  long  stay  and  enjoyed  a  much- 
needed  rest. 

During  his  stay  in  Loanda  Livingstone  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gabriel,  our  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible 
kindness. 
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Loanda  and  the  ocean  were  a  wonder-world 
to  the  Makalolo.  “  As  we  were  drawing  near 
the  sea,”  writes  Livingstone,  “  one  of  them 
asked  me  if  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  each  other  at  Loanda.  ‘  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  went  for  water,  would  the  others  see 
if  he  were  kidnapped  ?  ’  4  I  see  what  you  are 
driving  at,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  and  if  you  suspect  me 
you  may  return,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  Loanda 
as  you  are  ;  but  nothing  will  happen  to  you  but 
what  happens  to  myself.  We  have  stood  by  each 
other  hitherto,  and  will  do  so  to  the  last.’  ” 

And  so  when  at  Loanda  they  were  invited  on 
board  the  Pluto  and  Philomel  by  Commander 
Bedingfield  and  Captain  Skene,  “  knowing 
their  fears,”  says  Livingstone,  “  I  told  them  that 
no  one  need  go  if  he  entertained  the  least 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  Most  of  them,  however, 
went ;  and  when  on  deck  I  pointed  to  the 
sailors  and  said,  ‘  Now  these  are  all  my  country¬ 
men  sent  by  our  Queen  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  the  trade  of  those  that  buy  and 
sell  black  men.’  They  replied,  ‘  Truly,  they 
are  just  like  you,’  and  all  their  fears  seemed  to 
vanish  at  once,  for  they  went  forward  among  the 
men,  and  the  jolly  tars  handed  them  a  share  of 
the  bread  and  beef  which  they  had  for  dinner. 
The  Commander  allowed  them  to  fire  off  a 
cannon  ;  and,  having  the  most  exalted  idea  of 
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its  power,  they  were  greatly  pleased  when  I  told 
them,  ‘  That  is  what  they  put  down  the  slave 
trade  with.’  The  size  of  the  brig-of-war 
amazed  them.  ‘  It  is  not  a  canoe  at  all,’  they 
remarked  ;  ‘  it  is  a  town,’  .  .  .  and  then,  as  a 
climax  to  their  description  of  this  great  ark, 
‘  and  what  sort  of  a  town  is  it  that  you  must 
climb  up  into  with  a  rope  ?  ’  ” 

Livingstone  had  severe  attacks  of  fever  and 
dysentery  while  at  Loanda  and  owed  much  to 
the  care  and  comfort  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Mr.  Gabriel,  who  was  greatly 
impressed  by  Livingstone’s  sterling  Christian 
character. 

Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  for  Dr. 
Livingstone  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Gabriel  wrote  to  the 
Directors  : — 

“  Dr,  Livingstone,  after  the  noble  objects  he 
has  achieved,  most  assuredly  wants  no  testimony 
from  me.  I  consult  therefore  the  impulse  of 
my  own  mind  alone  when  I  declare  that  in  no 
respect  was  my  intercourse  more  gratifying  to 
me  than  in  the  opportunities  afforded  to  me  of 
observing  his  earnest ,  active ,  and  unwearied 
solicitude  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
Few,  perhaps,  have  had  better  opportunities 
than  myself  of  estimating  the  benefit  the 
Christian  cause  in  this  country  has  derived  from 
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Dr.  Livingstone’s  exertions.  It  is,  indeed,  fortu¬ 
nate  for  that  sacred  cause,  and  highly  honourable 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  when  qualities 
and  dispositions  like  his  are  employed  in  propa¬ 
gating  its  blessings  among  men.” 

While  at  Loanda  Livingstone  was  strongly 
pressed  by  the  captain  of  a  British  cruiser  to 
recruit  his  health  by  a  sea  voyage  to  St.  Helena, 
but  although  the  offer  tempted  him  strongly, 
for  home  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  lay  in  that 
direction,  yet  he  refused  !  He  could  not  desert 
the  men  who  had  stuck  to  him  through  all  the 
perils  of  an  adventurous  journey  and  were  now 
so  far  from  home  that  the  hope  of  ever  reaching 
it  without  his  guidance  and  protection  was  very 
small  indeed. 


CHAPTER  VI 


“  OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY  ” — 
EASTWARD  HO 

The  stay  at  Loanda  lasted  four  months.  On 
September  24,  1854,  the  return  journey  began, 
but  Linyanti  was  not  reached  till  September  11, 
1855.  It  took  Livingstone  about  six  months  to 
reach  Loanda,  and  almost  twelve  months  to 
return.  Some  of  the  extra  time  was  spent  in 
re-writing  letters  and  reports  which  were  lost 
when  the  mail-packet  Forerunner  went  down  off 
Madeira  on  her  way  home.  Livingstone  heard 
of  this  disaster  at  Pungo  Andongo,  where  he  was 
paying  a  visit  to  a  Portuguese  friend,  and  there 
he  stayed  till  he  had  made  good  the  loss.  Heavy 
rains,  too,  flooding  the  low-lying  country,  im¬ 
peding  progress  and  causing  illness  among  his 
men,  account  also  for  some  of  the  delay.  Living¬ 
stone  himself  was  incapacitated  for  a  time  by  a 
sharp  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  due  to  “  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  wet,”  for,  as  he  says  himself,  “  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Every  part  of  the  plain  was 
flooded  ankle-deep.  We  got  soaked  by  going 
on  and  sodden  if  we  stood  still.” 
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We  need  not  follow  him  on  the  long  journey 
back  to  Liny anti.  The  difficulties  were  much 
the  same  as  those  encountered  on  the  way  out, 
but  the  dangers  were  not  so  great,  for  he  was  now 
better  known  and  his  men  were  better  armed. 

He  reached  Linyanti  at  the  end  of  September, 
1^55>  and  found  some  welcome  letters  and  com¬ 
forts  awaiting  him  there.  During  his  stay  there 
he  not  only  wrote  long  letters  to  his  wife,  Mrs. 
and  Dr.  Moffat,  but  a  lengthy  report  to  the 
Directors  of  his  journey  to  Loanda  and  back 
from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  He  admits 
that  fever  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  missionary 
work  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  one  that  may 
be  overcome.  They  must  not,  however,  judge 
by  his  experience,  for  he  had  travelled  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions,  and  much  of  his  ill¬ 
ness  had  been  due  to  bad  food,  poor  nursing, 
a  scarcity  of  medicines,  continual  drenchings, 
exhausting  heat  and  toil  —  hardships  from 
which  other  missionaries  might  easily  be  saved. 
Besides,  fever  was  practically  the  only  disease. 
Consumption,  scrofula,  insanity,  cholera,  cancer, 
and  other  diseases  fairly  common  in  civilised 
lands,  were  unknown  in  these  regions.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  were  surpassingly  beautiful. 
Many  of  the  tribes  were  friendly  and  would 
welcome  missionaries. 

Comparing  the  direct  and  indirect  results  of 
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missions,  conversion  work  with  the  diffusion  of 
better  principles,  he  declares  his  preference  for 
the  latter.  Concentration  is  not  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  missions.  The  Society  itself  had  felt 
this  when  it  sent  Morrison  and  Milne  into  the 
midst  of  three  hundred  millions  in  China. 

He  winds  up  by  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  mere  worldly  enterprises  and  mis¬ 
sionary  undertakings  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
The  world  looked  on  mission  schemes  as  fana¬ 
tical,  but  the  friends  of  missions  welcomed  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings,  for  commerce  was  so  far 
good  that  it  taught  the  people  their  mutual 
dependence,  but  Christianity  alone  reached  the 
centre  of  African  needs. 

“  Theoretically,”  he  concludes,  “  I  would 
pronounce  the  country  about  the  junction  of  the 
Leeba  and  Leeambye,  or  Kabompo  and  river  of 
the  Bashukulompo,  as  a  most  desirable  centre 
point  for  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  unfortunately  I  must  mar  my 
report  by  saying  I  feel  a  difficulty  as  to  taking 
my  children  there  without  their  intelligent  self¬ 
dedication.  I  can  speak  for  my  wife  and  myself 
only.  We  will  go  whoever  remains  behind .” 

In  this  report  we  see,  as  Dr.  Blaikie  has 
pointed  out,  the  commanding  point  of  view 
from  which  Livingstone  had  come  to  regard  the 
work  of  evangelising  Africa. 
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“  The  continent  must  be  surveyed ;  healthy 
localities  for  mission  stations  must  be  found  ; 
the  temptations  of  the  accursed  traffic  in  human 
flesh  must  be  removed ;  the  products  of  the 
country  must  be  turned  to  account ;  its  whole 
social  economy  must  be  changed.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  objects,  even  in  a  limited 
degree,  would  be  an  immense  service  to  the 
missionary  ;  it  would  be  such  a  preparing  of  his 
way  that  a  hundred  years  hence  the  spiritual 
results  would  be  far  greater  than  if  all  the  effort 
were  now  concentrated  on  single  souls.” 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Linyanti  “  a  grand 
meeting,”  Livingstone  says,  “  was  convened  to 
receive  our  report  and  the  articles  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Governor  and  merchants  of 
Loanda — a  colonel’s  uniform  and  a  horse  for 
Sekeletu,  two  donkeys,  and  specimens  of  all  their 
articles  of  trade.  I  explained  that  none  of 
these  were  my  property,  but  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  show  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  white 
men  and  their  eagerness  to  enter  into  commercial 
relations  with  the  Makalolo.  I  then  requested 
my  companions  to  give  a  true  account  of  what 
they  had  seen,  and  the  wonderful  things  they 
had  seen  lost  nothing  in  the  telling,  for  the  stone 
houses  of  Loanda  were  ‘  mountains  with  many 
caves  in  them,’  the  ships  were  ‘  as  big  as  towns, 
with  masts  like  forest  trees,  white  sails  like  the 
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foam  of  the  Great  Falls,  and  big  guns  full  of 
thunder  and  lightning  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade,’  and  they  always  wound  up  by  declaring 
that  they  had  reached  the  ‘  end  of  the  world  and 
turned  back  because  there  was  no  more  land.’  ” 

When  the  rainy  season  came  at  the  end  of 
October,  Livingstone  set  out  for  the  east  coast. 
The  twenty-seven  men  who  had  been  with  him  to 
Loanda  were  left  at  Linyanti,  and  a  new  escort 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  slaughter  cattle, 
riding  oxen,  and  stores  of  food  was  provided  by 
Sekeletu,  who  went  with  him  part  of  the  way. 

Not  far  from  Linyanti  he  came  across  the 
great  cataract  which  the  natives  call  “  Thun¬ 
dering  Smoke  ”  ;  he  gave  it  the  name  by  which 
we  know  it  now,  “  Victoria  Falls.” 

These  falls  are  nine  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  The  river,  over  a  mile 
broad  above  the  falls,  is  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  narrow  gorge  about  eighty  feet  across,  at 
right  angles  to  its  course,  and  therefore  its  full 
breadth,  into  which  it  hurls  its  waters  over  a 
precipice  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Five  huge  columns  of  vapour  rise  from  the 
depths  to  a  great  height  above  the  original  level 
of  the  river,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  The  whole  scene  is  extremely 
beautiful  as  well  as  awe-inspiring.  “  The  banks 
and  islands  dotted  over  the  river  are  adorned  with 
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sylvan  vegetation  of  every  variety  of  colour  and 
form,  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit  several  trees 
were  spangled  over  with  blossoms.” 

“  When  about  half  a  mile  from  the  falls,” 
Livingstone  continues,  “  I  left  the  canoe  by 
which  I  had  come  thus  far,  and  embarked  in  a 
lighter  one,  manned  by  natives  well  acquainted 
with  the  rapids,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
eddies  and  still  pools  caused  by  the  jutting 
rocks,  brought  me  to  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lip 
over  which  the  water  rolls.  In  coming  hither 
there  was  danger  of  being  swept  down  by  the 
currents  which  rush  along  on  each  side  of  the 
island  ;  but  the  river  was  now  low,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  the  spot. 
.  .  .  On  the  left  of  the  island  we  had  a  good 
view  of  the  mass  of  water  which  throws  up  one 
of  the  columns  of  vapour  as  it  leaps  clear  of  the 
rock  and  forms  a  thick,  unbroken  snow-white 
fleece  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.” 

On  November  20  “  Sekeletu  and  his  large 
party,  having  accompanied  us  thus  far,  and 
furnished  me  with  a  company  of  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  men  to  carry  tusks  to  the  coast, 
bade  us  adieu.” 

After  leaving  behind  him  the  tribes  which 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  Sekeletu,  Livingstone 
had  a  very  anxious  time.  At  the  junction  of 
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the  Loanga  and  Zambesi  the  people  were  so 
suspicious  and  hostile  that  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  his  days  were  numbered. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal  dated 
January  15,  1856  :  “  The  natives  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  gathered  round  us  this  morn¬ 
ing  all  armed,  children  and  women  were  sent 
away,  and  M’buruma’s  wife,  who  lives  here, 
was  not  allowed  to  approach  though  she  came 
some  way  from  her  village  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
Only  one  canoe  was  lent,  though  we  saw  two 
tied  to  the  bank  ;  and  the  part  of  the  river  we 
crossed  at,  about  a  mile  from  the  confluence, 
is  a  good  mile  broad.  We  passed  all  our  goods 
first  to  an  island  in  the  middle,  then  the  cattle 
and  men,  I  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  being 
the  last  to  enter  the  canoe.  We  had  by  this 
means  an  opportunity  of  helping  each  other  in 
case  of  attack.  They  stood  armed  at  my  back 
for  some  time.  I  then  showed  them  my  watch, 
burning  glass,  etc.,  and  kept  them  amused  till  all 
were  over  except  those  who  came  in  the  canoe 
with  me.  I  thanked  them  all  for  their  kindness 
and  wished  them  peace.” 

Then  under  the  date  January  23,  1856,  we 
read  :  “  This  morning,  at  sunrise,  a  party  of 
M’pendi’s  people  came  close  to  our  encamp¬ 
ment  using  strange  cries  and  waving  some  red 
substance  towards  us.  They  then  lighted  a 
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fire  with  charms  in  it  and  departed  uttering 
the  same  hideous  screams  as  before.  This  is 
intended  to  render  us  powerless,  and  probably 
also  to  frighten  us.  No  message  has  yet  come 
from  him,  though  several  parties  have  arrived 
and  profess  to  have  come  simply  to  see  the 
white  man.  Parties  of  his  people  have  been 
collecting  from  all  quarters  long  before  day¬ 
break.  It  would  be  considered  a  challenge  for 
us  to  move  down  the  river,  and  an  indication  of 
fear  and  an  invitation  to  attack  if  we  went  back. 
So  we  must  wait  in  patience  and  trust  in  Him 
who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hands.” 

It  seems  that  M’pendi  thought  Livingstone 
was  a  Portuguese,  and  when  he  discovered  his 
mistake  proved  quite  friendly.  When  Living¬ 
stone  heard  that  he  would  be  allowed  a  passage 
through  to  Tette,  he  sent  Sekwebu  to  purchase 
a  canoe  for  the  use  of  a  man  who  was  ill. 
M’pendi  was  flattered  by  this  request,  for  his 
reply  was,  “  That  white  man  is  truly  one  of 
our  friends.  See  how  he  lets  me  know  his 
afflictions,”  and  “  Sekwebu,”  says  Livingstone, 
“  adroitly  took  advantage  of  this  turn  in  the 
conversation  and  said,  ‘Ah,  if  you  only  knew 
him  as  well  as  we  do,  you  would  understand 
that  he  highly  values  your  friendship  and  that 
of  M’buruma,  and  that  he  trusts  in  you  to  direct 
him.’  He  replied,  ‘  Well,  he  ought  to  cross  the 
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river  to  the  other  side,  for  this  bank  is  hilly  and 
rough,  and  the  way  to  Tette  is  longer  on  this 
than  on  the  opposite  bank.’  He  did  every¬ 
thing  that  he  could  afterwards  to  aid  us  on  our 
course,  and  our  departure  was  widely  different 
from  our  approach  to  his  village.” 

Livingstone  reached  Tette,  in  Portuguese 
territory,  on  March  3,  1856,  where  the  dangers 
and  to  some  extent  the  difficulties  of  his  journey 
came  to  an  end. 

Writing  from  Tette  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  he  says  : — 

“  I  do  not  feel  so  much  elated  by  the  prospect 
of  accomplishing  the  feat.  I  feel  most  thankful 
to  God  for  preserving  my  life  where  so  many 
who  by  superior  intelligence  would  have  done 
more  good  have  been  cut  off.  But  it  does  not 
look  as  if  I  had  reached  the  goal.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  my  calling ,  the  end  of  the  geographical 
feat  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise .” 

Major  Sicard,the  Commandant  of  Tette,  who 
had  been  told  by  some  natives  that  “  the  son 
of  God  who  was  able  to  take  the  sun  down  from 
the  heavens  and  place  it  under  his  arm  ”  (an 
allusion  to  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon) 
“  had  come,”  gave  Livingstone  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  lent  the  Makalolo  a  house  of  his  own  till  they 
could  build  one  for  themselves  in  order  that 
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they  might  escape  the  bite  of  a  venomous  insect 
called  the  tampan  or  carapatos. 

Livingstone  meant  to  leave  Tette  for  Quilli- 
mane  in  April,  but  a  sudden  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture  led  to  an  outbreak  of  fever  which  laid 
Major  Sicard  low.  As  the  only  medical  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  army  doctor, 
Livingstone  felt  bound  to  stay  and  do  what  he 
could  for  those  who  had  been  kind  to  him. 
When  the  Commandant  was  convalescent, 
Livingstone  started.  Taking  with  him  sixteen 
men  who  could  manage  canoes,  he  left  the  rest 
at  Tette,  in  charge  of  Major  Sicard,  who  not 
only  supplied  them  with  food  and  land  for 
growing  corn,  but  allowed  them  to  hunt 
elephants  and  buy  goods  with  the  ivory  and 
dried  meat,  that  they  might  have  something 
to  take  home  with  them,  when  Livingstone 
returned  from  England. 

On  the  27th  he  reached  Senna,  which  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Com¬ 
mandant  was  surrounding  the  village  with 
palisades  to  protect  it  against  the  Zulus,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  its  weakness,  used  to  levy 
tribute.  This  commandant  had  taught  the 
natives  boat-building,  and  was  turning  out 
vessels  worth  from  .£25  to  £100,  for,  as  all 
colonial  Portuguese  officials  were  badly  paid, 
if  paid  at  all,  they  must  earn  money  somehow, 
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and  that  is  why  many  of  them  winked  at  and 
often  openly  encouraged  the  slave  trade. 

Livingstone  left  Senna  on  May  n.  Thirty- 
five  miles  farther  down  he  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Shire,  where  the  hill  country  was  left 
behind,  and  their  course  lay  between  extensive 
well-wooded  flats  all  the  way  to  Mazarao,  where 
the  Delta  begins.  Here  the  Zambesi,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  river  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  finds 
its  way  by  numerous  streams  to  the  ocean.  One 
of  these,  the  Mutu,  is  the  direct  route  to  Quilli- 
mane,  but  is  so  narrow,  so  overhung  by  trees, 
and  so  weedy,  that  the  canoes  had  to  be  left 
behind,  and  their  luggage  carried  for  fifteen 
miles  to  where  tributary  waters  made  the 
channel  navigable  to  Quillimane,  which  was 
reached  on  May  26,  1856. 

This  place,  though  little  more  than  a  village, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  built  on  a  quagmire  and  is 
a  hotbed  of  fever.  Here  Livingstone  had  to 
remain  six  weeks,  but  was  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Commandant,  Colonel  Nunes — 
“  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country.” 

At  Quillimane  bad  news  awaited  him.  He 
learnt  that  Captain  Maclure,  Lieutenant  Wood- 
ruffe,  and  five  men  of  H.M.S.  Dart ,  had  been 
drowned  off  the  bar  on  their  way  to  pick  him  up. 
He  learnt  also  that  his  nephew,  David  Living- 
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stone,  a  promising  lad,  had  been  drowned  in 
Canada.  Here,  too,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  London  Missionary  Society  informing  him 
that  the  Directors  were  not  in  a  position  to  help 
plans  “  only  remotely  connected  with  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  or  to  undertake  untried  any 
remote  and  difficult  fields  of  labour.”  This 
was  a  cruel  blow,  and  Livingstone  felt  it  keenly. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  the  Society’s  agent  at 
Cape  Town  : — 

“  A  plan  of  opening  up  a  path  from  either 
the  east  or  west  coast  for  the  teeming  population 
of  the  interior  was  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  and  received  their  formal 
approbation. 

“  I  have  been  seven  times  in  peril  of  my  life 
from  savage  men  while  laboriously  and  without 
swerving  pursuing  that  plan,  and  never  doubt¬ 
ing  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty.  Indeed,  so 
clearly  did  I  perceive  that  I  was  performing 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ  that  I  wrote 
to  my  brother  that  I  would  perish  rather  than 
fail  in  my  enterprise.  I  shall  not  boast  of  what 
I  have  done,  but  the  wonderful  mercy  I  have 
received  will  constrain  me  to  follow  out  the 
work  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  Board.  ...  If 
it  is  according  to  the  will  of  God  means  will  be 
provided  from  other  quarters.” 
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RECRUITING 

After  his  long  stay  at  Quillimane  Living¬ 
stone  was  taken  to  Mauritius  by  H.M.S.  Frolic. 
On  the  way  poor  Sekwebu  went  mad,  jumped 
overboard  and  was  drowned. 

Livingstone’s  recovery  was  so  rapid  that  he 
sailed  for  England  in  November,  1856.  He 
was  to  land  at  Southampton,  where  his  wife 
awaited  him,  but  his  vessel  broke  her  engine 
shaft  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  and  he  had  to  come 
home  by  Dover  and  London.  He  ran  down 
to  Southampton  and  brought  his  wife  back  with 
him  to  London.  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  a  reunion  of  which  during  the  last 
four  years  she  had  often  despaired,  for  not  a 
word  from  Livingstone  had  reached  Europe 
since  he  left  the  Cape  on  June  8,  1852.  Mrs. 
Moffat,  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting,  shared 
her  daughter’s  joy,  and  wrote  a  letter  from  which 
these  are  extracts  : — “  My  dearest  Mary, — In 
proportion  to  the  anxiety  I  have  experienced 
about  you  and  your  dear  husband  for  some 
years  past,  so  now  is  my  joy  and  satisfaction, 
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even  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  glad 
tidings  of  your  really  having  met,  but  this  for 
the  present  we  take  for  granted.  .  .  .  Should 
you  go  to  those  wilds  which  God  has  enabled 
your  husband  through  numerous  dangers  and 
deaths  to  penetrate,  there  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  your  life,  and  there  as  a  consequence  to  suffer 
manifold  privations,  in  addition  to  those  trials 
through  which  you  have  already  passed — and 
they  have  not  been  few  (for  you  had  a  hard  life 
in  the  interior) — you  will  not  think  all  too  much 
when  you  stand  with  that  multitude  who  have 
washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  .  .  . 

“  From  what  I  saw  in  Mr.  Livingstone’s  letter 
to  Robert.,  I  was  shocked  to  think  that  that  poor 
head  in  the  prime  of  manhood  was  so  like  my 
own,  who  am  literally  worn  out.  The  symp¬ 
toms  he  describes  are  so  like  my  own.  Now, 
with  a  little  rest  and  relaxation,  having  youth 
on  his  side,  he  might  regain  all,  but  I  cannot 
help  fearing  for  him  if  he  dashes  at  once  into 
hardships  again.  He  is  certainly  the  wonder 
of  his  age,  and,  with  a  little  prudence  as  regards 
his  health,  the  stores  of  information  he  now 
possesses  might  be  turned  to  a  mighty  account 
for  poor  wretched  Africa.” 

Here  is  Dr.  Moffat’s  letter  of  congratulation 
to  Livingstone  himself  : — 

“  Your  explorations  have  created  immense 
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interest,  and  especially  in  England,  and  that 
man  must  be  made  of  bend-leather  who  can 
remain  unmoved  at  the  rehearsal  even  of  a 
tithe  of  your  daring  enterprises.  The  honours 
awaiting  you  at  home  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  score  of  light  heads  dizzy,  but  I  have  no  fear 
of  them  affecting  your  upper  story  beyond 
showing  you  that  your  labours  to  lay  open  the 
recesses  of  the  vast  interior  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  will  be  almost  too  much  for  dear 
Mary  to  hear  that  you  are  verily  unscathed. 
She  has  had  many  to  sympathise  with  her,  and 
I  daresay  many  have  called  you  a  very  naughty 
man  for  thus  having  exposed  your  life  a 
thousand  times.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  have 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  in  laying  open  a  world  of  immortal  beings, 
all  needing  the  Gospel,  and  at  a  time,  now  that 
war  is  over,  when  people  may  exert  their  ener¬ 
gies  on  an  object  compared  with  which  that 
which  has  occupied  the  master-minds  of  Europe, 
and  expended  so  much  money,  and  shed  so 
much  blood,  is  but  a  phantom.” 

A  right  royal  welcome  was  given  to  the  great 
missionary  explorer  by  city  corporations, 
learned  societies ,  and  the  U niversities .  Honours 
and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  showered  on 
him.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  held  a 
special  meeting  in  his  honour.  Sir  Roderick 
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Murchison,  the  president,  said  that  the  Victoria 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Livingstone  for  the 
journey  from  the  Cape  to  Loanda,  and  yet  since 
that,  he  had  actually  crossed  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  had  determined  on  the  way 
by  astronomical  observations  the  sites  of  nume¬ 
rous  rivers  and  lakes  which  were  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  and  that  he  had  verified  the  conjecture 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  a  great  plateau  or 
watershed  ;  but  that  great  as  these  achieve¬ 
ments  were,  the  most  honourable  of  all  his  acts 
was  his  fidelity  in  keeping  his  promise  to  the 
natives  who  had  stood  by  him  all  the  way  from 
Liny  anti  to  Loanda.  Professor  Owen,  and 
other  distinguished  men  spoke  with  great 
enthusiasm  of  his  valuable  work  in  various 
departments  of  science. 

About  this  time,  too,  reports  of  a  great 
meeting,  held  at  Cape  Town,  on  November  12, 
in  Livingstone’s  honour,  reached  this  country, 
and  considerably  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a 
scientist  as  well  as  a  daring  explorer.  At  that 
meeting  the  Astronomer  Royal  said  that 
Livingstone’s  observations  of  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  from  Sesheke  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Lonta  were  “  the  finest  specimens  of  sound 
geographical  observation  he  ever  met  with.” 

“  I  never  knew  a  man,”  he  said,  “  who,  know¬ 
ing  scarcely  anything  of  the  method  of  making 
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geographical  observations  or  laying  down  posi¬ 
tions,  became  so  soon  an  adept  that  he  could 
take  the  complete  lunar  observation,  and  alti¬ 
tudes  for  time,  within  fifteen  minutes.  ...  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  laboriousness  of  this  branch 
of  his  work,  on  an  average  each  lunar  distance 
consists  of  five  partial  observations,  and  there 
are  148  sets  of  distances,  being  740  contacts, 
and  there  are  two  altitudes  of  each  object  before, 
and  two  after,  which,  together  with  altitude 
for  time,  amount  to  2,812  partial  observations. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  his  observations. 
Some  of  them  entrusted  to  an  Arab  have  not 
been  received,  and  in  reference  to  those  trans¬ 
mitted,  ‘  I  have  taken  others  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  send.’  How  completely 
all  this  stamps  the  impress  of  Livingstone  on 
the  interior  of  South  Africa  !  I  say  what  that 
man  has  done  is  unprecedented.  .  .  .  You 
could  go  to  any  point  across  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent  along  Livingstone’s  track  and  feel  certain 
of  your  position.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  Wm.  Thomp¬ 
son  bore  this  striking  testimony  to  his  personal 
character  and  missionary  zeal  : — 

I  am  in  a  position  to  express  my  earnest 
conviction  formed  in  long,  intimate,  unreserved, 
communications  with  him,  personally,  and  by 
letter,  that  in  the  privations,  sufferings  and 
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dangers  he  has  passed  through  during  the  last 
eight  years,  he  has  not  been  actuated  by  mere 
curiosity,  or  the  love  of  adventure,  or  the  thirst 
for  applause,  or  by  any  other  object  however 
laudable  in  itself,  less  than  his  avowed  one  as  a 
messenger  of  Christian  love  from  the  Churches. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  who,  by  realising  the 
obligations  of  his  sacred  calling  as  a  Christian 
missionary,  and  intelligently  comprehending  its 
object,  sought  to  pursue  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
such  a  man  is  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  spirit  in 
which  he  engages  in  his  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters.  ‘  You 
kindly  say  you  fear  for  the  result  of  my  going  in 
alone,  I  hope  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty  ;  my  own 
conviction  that  such  is  the  case  has  never 
wavered.  I  am  doing  something  for  God.’  ” 

As  soon  as  he  could  manage  to  do  so,  Living¬ 
stone  ran  down  to  Hamilton  to  see  his  mother, 
children,  and  other  relatives.  At  Cairo,  on  his 
way  home,  he  had  heard  of  his  father’s  death, 
and  was  now  so  greatly  affected  by  the  old  man’s 
empty  chair  and  the  story  of  his  passing  that  he 
burst  into  tears. 

“  You  wished  so  much  to  see  David,”  said  his 
daughter,  when  her  father’s  life  was  flickering 
out. 

“Ay,  very  much,”  he  answered,  “  but  the  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done.”  Then,  after  a  pause, 
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“  But  I  think  I’ll  know  whatever  is  worth  know¬ 
ing  about  him.  When  you  see  him  tell  him  I 
think  so.” 

A  large  part  of  the  year  1857  was  spent  in 
writing  Missionary  Travels,  which  was  published 
in  November,  and  proved  a  great  success.  The 
task  of  writing  had  tried  his  patience  more  than 
anything  he  had  ever  undertaken,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  cross  Africa  than 
write  another  book. 

It  was  said  that  in  this  book,  as  in  his  speeches, 
he  was  more  of  a  scientist  than  a  missionary.  A 
lady  at  Carlisle,  who  wrote  him  to  that  effect, 
received  in  answer  a  letter  from  which  this  is  an 
extract : — 

“  My  views  of  what  is  missionary  duty  are 
not  so  contracted  as  those  whose  ideal  is  a 
dumpy  man  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm.  I  have 
laboured  in  bricks  and  mortar,  at  the  forge,  and 
carpenter’s  bench,  as  well  as  in  preaching  and 
medical  practice.  I  feel  that  I  am  ‘  not  my 
own.’  I  am  serving  Christ  when  shooting  a 
buffalo  for  my  men,  or  taking  an  astronomical 
observation,  or  writing  to  one  of  His  children  who 
forget  during  the  little  moment  of  penning  a  note , 
that  charity  which  is  eulogised  as  ‘  thinking  no 
evil  ’ ;  and  after  having  by  His  help  got  informa¬ 
tion,  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  more  abundant 
blessing  being  bestowed  on  Africa  than  hereto- 
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fore,  am  I  to  hide  the  light  under  a  bushel, 
merely  because  some  will  not  consider  it  suffi¬ 
ciently,  or  even  at  all  missionary  ?  ” 

The  italics  are  ours,  but  the  lady,  we  may  be 
sure,  did  not  miss  the  gentle  rebuke. 

In  August  we  find  him  at  Dublin  addressing 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  in  September  at  Manchester  address¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  in  the  same 
month  at  Glasgow  addressing  the  University, 
the  Corporation,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the 
Cotton- Spinners’  Association  ;  but  even  a  brief 
account  of  these  meetings  would  be  tiresome  to 
those  for  whom  this  story  of  Livingstone’s  life 
is  intended.  Nor  would  it  serve  our  purpose 
much  to  describe  what  the  Universities  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  did  to  honour  him. 
Yet  some  account  of  the  wide-spread  enthu¬ 
siastic  welcome  which  he  received  was  necessary 
to  show  what  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  regarding  Africa.  As  a  result  of 
Livingstone’s  visit  home,  says  Dr.  Blaikie, 
“  Africa,  which  had  been  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  dry  and  uninviting,  suddenly  became  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  globe.” 

As  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near  Living¬ 
stone  decided  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  was  afraid  that 
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his  freedom  would  be  curtailed  if  he  remained 
in  its  service,  and  that  it  would  lose  the  support 
of  men  who  thought  its  funds  should  be  devoted 
to  missionary  station  work  of  the  usual  kind .  An 
intimate  friend,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  warned  him  that  by  doing  so  he  would  en¬ 
courage  the  belief  that  he  had  lost  interest  in 
missionary  work,  and  that  would  be  most  re¬ 
grettable,  for  his  character  was  no  longer  his  own 
but  “  the  common  property,  in  a  certain  sense, 
of  British  Christianity.”  Livingstone  had,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  the  matter  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  had  made  up  his  mind. 

He  was  in  a  position  to  take  this  step  because 
a  movement  to  secure  Government  help  for  him 
had  been  successful.  He  was  appointed  British 
Consul  at  Quillimane  for  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa,  and  Commander  of  an  expedition  for 
exploring  those  regions. 

He  had  now  a  long  purse  to  draw  on,  but  he 
was  satisfied  with  much  less  in  the  way  of  equip¬ 
ment  than  he  was  urged  to  take. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  men  appointed  to 
serve  under  him  :  Commander  Bedingfield, 
R.N.,  Navigating  Officer;  John  Kirk,  M.D., 
Medical  Officer  ;  Charles  Livingstone,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  Richard  Thornton,  Geologist  ;  Thomas 
Baines,  Artist ;  and  George  Rae,  Ship  En¬ 
gineer. 
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He  had  a  great  send  off.  The  farewell  ban¬ 
quet  was  attended  by  foreign  ministers,  noble¬ 
men,  bishops,  and  men  of  distinction  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  presided,  paid 
this  striking  tribute  to  Livingstone’s  modesty  : — 

“  Notwithstanding  eighteen  months  of  lauda¬ 
tion  so  justly  bestowed  upon  him  by  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  after  receiving  all  the 
honours  which  the  Universities  and  Cities  of  our 
country  could  shower  upon  him,  he  is  still  the 
same  honest,  true-hearted  David  Livingstone  as 
when  he  issued  from  the  wilds  of  Africa.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

“  STILL  ACHIEVING,  STILL  PURSUING  ” 

Livingstone’s  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  left  England 
in  March,  1858.  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the 
youngest  boy  Oswell  went  with  it,  but  had  to  be 
left  at  Cape  Town. 

The  Zambesi  was  reached  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Luggage  and  stores  were  landed  at  Kon- 
gone,  which  was  found  to  be  the  best  entrance  to 
the  river.  Here  Livingstone  came  to  logger- 
heads  with  the  naval  officer,  whose  resignation 
he  accepted,  and  took  charge  of  the  ship  him¬ 
self. 

From  this  base  three  trips  were  made  up  the 
Shire,  a  great  tributary  of  the  Zambesi. 

On  the  first  trip,  when  about  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  river,  their  advance  was  threatened 
by  five  hundred  men  under  a  chief  called  Tin- 
zane,  who  hated  the  Portuguese  half-castes  and 
slave-traders.  His  men  were  seen  hiding  behind 
trees  and  aiming  at  those  on  board  the  steamer. 
Livingstone  landed  at  once,  and  walked  fear¬ 
lessly  into  the  midst  of  these  excited  savages, 
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explaining  that  he  was  English,  and  had  not 
come  to  fight  or  take  slaves,  but  to  trade  with 
them.  On  this  trip  they  got  as  far  as  the  Rapids, 
which  Livingstone  named  after  the  President  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  Sir  Ronald  Murchi¬ 
son.  These  rapids  are  about  a  hundred  miles  up 
the  Shire. 

On  a  second  trip,  near  these  falls,  they  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Chibisba,  a  jolly  chief  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  who  believed  firmly  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  that  he  himself  could  do  no 
wrong.  On  this  trip  they  left  their  little  steamer 
at  Chibisba’s  village  and  explored  the  Shirwa, 
a  lake  eighty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles 
broad. 

On  the  third  trip  a  party  of  forty-two  set  out 
to  discover  Nyasa,  a  lake  of  which  they  had  fre¬ 
quently  heard  from  the  natives.  It  proved  to 
be  two  hundred  miles  long  and  from  twenty  to 
sixty  miles  broad.  It  abounds  in  fish,  but  as  the 
lake  is  frequently  swept  by  sudden  and  fierce 
storms  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
fishing  is  at  these  times  a  perilous  occupation, 
for  it  is  carried  on  by  night  as  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  natives  not  only  fish,  but  till  the 
soil,  and  seldom  lack  food.  They  proved  civil, 
but  very  curious,  and  would  crowd  round  the 
strangers  and  stare  at  them. 

On  all  these  trips  the  exuberance  of  life  was 
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everywhere  evident — the  buffalo,  the  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  antelope  were  plentiful  on  the  level 
ground  near  the  marshy  reaches  of  the  river, 
and  one  of  the  many  herds  of  elephants  seen 
numbered  over  eight  hundred.  Monkeys  were 
numerous  in  the  forest  districts,  and  huge 
pythons  were  seen  twining  themselves  around 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  the  river  itself 
were  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  in  large  num¬ 
bers  ;  on  its  banks  were  pelicans,  cormorants, 
and  many,  if  not  all,  the  smaller  birds  met  on 
the  journey  from  Linyanti  to  Loanda,  while 
overhead  were  kites,  hawks  and  vultures. 

Livingstone  was  greatly  in  love  at  this  time 
with  the  idea  of  founding  in  suitable  parts  of 
Africa  colonies  of  our  own  godly  and  industrious 
poor  people.  The  Shire  country  with  its  three 
table-lands  rising,  one  2,000,  another  3,000  feet 
above  the  plain  on  a  level  with  the  river,  seemed 
to  him  an  ideal  spot  for  an  experiment  of  this 
kind.  On  August  4  he  writes  in  his  journal  : — 

“  I  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  commence  a 
system  of  colonisation  of  the  honest  poor  ;  I 
would  give  £2,000  or  £3,000  for  the  purpose. 

“  Colonisation  from  a  country  such  as  ours 
ought  to  be  one  of  hope  and  not  of  despair.  It 
ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  the  last  and  worst 
shift  that  a  family  can  come  to,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  imperative  duty  to  our  blood,  our 
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country,  our  religion,  and  to  human-kind.  .  .  . 
Englishwomen  are  in  general  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  and  yet  our  national  emigration 
has  often,  by  selecting  the  female  emigrants 
from  workhouses,  sent  forth  the  ugliest  huzzies 
in  creation  to  be  the  mothers — the  model 
mothers — of  new  empires.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  State  necessities  have  led  to  the  ill- 
formed  and  ill-informed  being  preferred  to 
the  well-formed,  and  well-inclined  honest 
poor,  as  if  the  worst  as  well  as  the  better 
qualities  of  mankind  did  not  often  run  in  the 
blood.” 

To  Mr.  Maclear  he  writes  : — 

“  I  feel  such  a  gush  of  emotion  on  thinking 
of  the  great  work  before  us  that  I  must  unburden 
my  mind.  I  am  becoming  every  day  more 
decidedly  convinced  that  English  colonisation 
is  an  essential  ingredient  for  our  large  success. 
In  this  new  region  of  the  Highlands,  no  end  of 
good  could  be  effected  in  developing  the  trade 
in  cotton  and  in  discouraging  that  in  slaves.  .  . 
How  many  of  our  home  poor  are  fighting  hard 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  !  My  heart 
yearns  over  our  own  poor  when  I  see  so  much 
of  God’s  fair  earth  unoccupied.  Here  it  is 
really  so  ;  for  the  people  have  only  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  and  no  cattle.  ...  In  no  other  part 
where  I  have  been  does  the  prospect  of  self- 
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support  seem  so  inviting  and  promising  so  much 
influence.  Most  of  what  is  done  for  the  poor 
has  especial  reference  to  the  blackguard  poor.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Young  he  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  emigrants  of  the  right  kind  would  give 
permanency  to  the  Gospel  once  planted. 

Shortly  after  this  Livingstone  redeemed  his 
promise  to  the  Makalolo  and  took  them  back 
from  Tette  to  Linyanti,  where  he  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  a  mission  established  there  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  without  consulting 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore  and  several  of 
their  party  had  succumbed  to  fever  and  the 
survivors  had  fled. 

The  little  steamboat  which  Livingstone 
brought  out  with  him  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Zambesi,  called  by  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  African 
name,  Ma-Robert,  had  turned  out  badly.  A 
new  boat,  the  Pioneer,  arrived  early  in  1861, 
but  she  drew  too  much  water  and  was  constantly 
running  aground. 

About  the  same  time  agents  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  Mission — Bishop  Mackenzie  and  five  other 
Englishmen  arrived.  They  were  eager  to  start 
work,  but  none  of  them  knew  a  word  of  the 
language,  or  a  foot  of  the  way. 

Livingstone  was  severely  handicapped  in  his 
own  work  by  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he 
could  to  see  these  workers  settled. 
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On  their  way  up  the  Shire  they  found  that 
Portuguese  slave-traders  had  been  at  work  and 
the  whole  country  was  a  scene  of  desolation. 

At  the  village  of  Mbame  they  came  across  a 
troop  of  eighty-four  slaves,  men  and  women 
of  the  Maganja  tribe.  The  slave  drivers,  men 
of  the  Ajawa  tribe,  fled,  and  the  captives  were 
released. 

Here  Bishop  Mackenzie  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Chigunda,  a  Maganja  chief,  to  settle 
down  at  Mogomero  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Shirwa. 

The  Bishop  and  Livingstone  resolved  on  a 
visit  first  to  the  Ajawa  chief,  but  unfortunately 
met  with  a  very  hot  reception,  and  had  to  return 
the  heavy  fire  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
It  was  the  first  time  Livingstone  had  come  into 
conflict  with  natives. 

Leaving  the  Bishop  at  Mogomero,  Living¬ 
stone  and  Dr.  Kirk  pushed  on  to  Lake  Nyasa 
with  a  four-oared  boat  which  was  carried  past 
the  Murchison  rapids  by  porters. 

Here  they  found  the  slave  trade  rampant,  and 
longed  for  the  arrival  of  the  little  steamboat 
that  was  on  its  way  from  England,  to  patrol  the 
lake  and  stop  the  accursed  traffic. 

This  steamboat  called  Lady  Nyasa,  arrived 
shortly  afterwards  on  the  Gorgon.  Its  sections 
however,  proved  too  heavy  a  load  for  the 
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Pioneer ,  so  they  were  put  together  and  the 
vessel  towed  up  the  Shir6  as  far  as  the 
Murchison  rapids. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Wilson  of  the  Gorgon 
had  gone  ahead  with  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs. 
Burrup,  who  had  come  out  with  him  from 
England,  and  learned  at  Mogomero  the  sad 
news  that  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Burrup 
had  succumbed  to  fever.  This  was  heart¬ 
breaking  news  for  the  ladies,  and  a  great  blow 
to  Livingstone.  He  feared  its  effect  on  the 
Universities  Mission  Board,  but  he  says  :  “  I 
shall  not  swerve  a  hairbreadth  from  my  work 
while  life  is  spared.” 

It  seems  that  Bishop  Mackenzie  went  in 
pursuit  of  a  slave-gang  which  had  carried  off 
the  husbands  of  some  of  the  Maganja  women, 
and  after  a  successful  fight  rescued  the  captives, 
but  was  capsized  on  his  way  back  in  the  river 
Ruo,  lost  his  medicine  case,  and  was  helpless 
against  the  attack  of  fever  which  followed. 

Of  course  Livingstone  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  disaster,  and  yet  not  long  after,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rowley,  a  member  of  the  mission,  was 
published  in  the  Cape  papers  and  the  London 
Times,  which  threw  on  Livingstone  the  odium 
of  advising,  or  encouraging  Bishop  Mackenzie 
to  pursue  the  course  which  led  to  his  death. 

“  From  the  moment  when  Livingstone  com- 
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menced  the  release  of  slaves,”  says  Mr.  Rowley, 
“  his  course  was  one  of  aggression.  He  hunted 
for  slaving  parties  in  every  direction,  and  when 
he  heard  of  the  Ajawa  making  slaves,  in  order  to 
sell  to  the  slavers,  he  went  designedly  in  search 
of  them,  and  intended  to  take  their  captives 
from  them,  by  force  if  needful.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  came  upon  them  he  found  them  to  be 
a  more  powerful  body  than  he  had  expected, 
and  had  they  not  fired  first  he  might  have 
withdrawn.” 

This  attempt  to  exonerate  the  mission  party 
at  his  expense  cut  Livingstone  to  the  quick. 

Good  Bishop  Mackenzie,”  he  said,  in  writing 
to  a  friend,  “  would  never  have  tried  to  screen 
himself  by  accusing  me.”  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Maclear  he  denies  Mr.  Rowley’s  state¬ 
ments  and  insinuations  :  “It  is  untrue  that  I 
ever  on  any  occasion  adopted  an  aggressive 
policy  towards  the  Ajawa,  or  took  slaves  from 
them.  ...  I  never  hunted  the  Ajawa,  or  took 
the  part  of  Maganja  against  Ajawa.  ...  I 
believe  every  member  of  the  mission  will 
support  my  assertion.”  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  members  of  the  mission  were  greatly 
annoyed  at  Mr.  Rowley’s  letter,  and  urged  him 
to  do  what  he  ultimately  did,  express  his  regret 
that  he  had  ever  written  it.  But  Livingstone 
declined  to  write  a  contradiction  to  the  public 
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prints,  because  he  knew  the  harm  that  would  be 
done  by  a  charge  against  a  clergyman.  In  this 
he  showed  the  same  magnanimity  and  high 
Christian  self-denial  which  he  had  shown  when 
he  left  Mabotsa.  It  was  only  when  the  Portu¬ 
guese  claimed  the  benefit  of  Rowley’s  testimony 
that  he  let  the  public  see  what  its  value  was. 
Yet  the  injustice  rankled  so  much,  that  we  find 
him  writing  in  his  journal  at  a  later  date  : — 

“  I  think  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
missionaries  have  treated  me  badly  in  trying  to 
make  me  the  scape-goat  for  their  blunders  and 
inefficiency.  ...  But  I  shall  try  equably  and 
gently  to  make  allowance  for  human  weakness, 
though  that  weakness  has  caused  me  great 
suffering.” 

On  Sunday,  April  27,  Livingstone  lost  his 
wife.  Since  she  was  left  at  the  Cape  she  had 
been  home  to  Scotland,  but  she  longed  to  be 
with  her  husband  again,  and  so  came  out  with 
Miss  Mackenzie  and  her  party  in  the  Gorgon. 
She  died  after  a  few  days  illness,  and  was  buried 
at  Shupango  under  a  large  baobab  tree.  The 
entries  in  Livingstone’s  journal  for  a  long  time 
after  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the  loss  of  her, 
but  in  work  he  found  an  antidote  to  grief. 

The  Murchison  rapids,  and  the  difficulties 
put  in  his  way  by  the  Portuguese,  who  connived 
at  slave  traffic,  made  Livingstone  anxious  to  find 
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another  route  to  Nyasaland.  A  reference  to 
the  map  will  show  that  the  Rovuma,  flowing 
eastwards,  enters  the  sea  about  five  hundred  miles 
north  of  Quillimane,  and  outside  Portuguese 
territory.  Livingstone  hoped  to  use  this  as  a 
waterway  for  opening  up  Nyasaland,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  free  to  do  so  he  made  the  attempt,  but 
on  his  way  up  the  river  he  came  across  cataracts 
which  forced  him  to  abandon  the  hope. 

On  July  2  he  received  a  letter  from  Earl 
Russell  recalling  the  expedition,  because  it  had 
failed  in  its  object  and  had  been  more  costly 
than  was  anticipated.  These  were  the  reasons 
given,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
recalled  because  the  Government  was  anxious 
not  to  quarrel  with  Portugal ;  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  Prince  Consort,  who  looked 
askance  at  Livingstone’s  attitude  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  had  declined  to  become  patron  of  the 
Universities  Mission. 

But  now,  when  things  were  at  their  worst,  we 
see  Livingstone  at  his  best.  The  Helmores  had 
perished  at  Linyanti,  Mackenzie  and  Burrup  at 
Mogomero,  his  wife  was  gone,  the  paths  he  had 
opened  up  into  Nyasaland  were  being  used  by 
the  Portuguese  for  their  infamous  slave  traffic, 
the  expedition  was  recalled,  his  health  was 
undermined,  and  he  was  left  without  a  market 
for  the  Lady  Nyasa,  which  had  cost  him  £6,000, 
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yet,  as  Blaikie  puts  it,  “  undeterred  by  all  these 
troubles,  he  was  resolved  to  take  this  last  chance 
of  exploring  the  banks  of  Lake  Nyasa,  although 
it  could  only  be  by  the  weary  process  of  trudge, 
trudge,  trudging ;  although  hunger,  if  not 
starvation,  blocked  the  path,  and  fever  and 
dysentery  flitted  round  it  like  imps  of  darkness  ; 
although  tribes  demoralised  by  the  slave  trade 
might  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  him  and 
his  enterprise,  not  to  speak  of  the  ordinary 
risks  of  travel,  the  difficulty  of  finding  guides, 
the  liability  to  bodily  hurt,  the  scarcity  of  food, 
the  perils  from  wild  beasts  by  night  and  by 
day — risks  which  no  ordinary  traveller  could 
think  of  lightly,  but  which  in  Livingstone’s 
journeys  drop  out  of  sight,  because  they  are  so 
overtopped  and  dwarfed  by  risks  that  ordinary 
travellers  never  know.” 

He  left  Mr.  Young  in  charge  of  the  Pioneer, 
and  set  out  with  the  engineer,  Mr.  Rae,  and  a 
few  native  servants. 

At  one  time  in  the  course  of  this  little  expedi¬ 
tion  they  were  lost  for  three  days  in  the  forest ; 
at  another  they  were  mistaken  for  slave  traders 
and  nearly  massacred. 

The  Loango  was  reached,  and  Livingstone 
was  hoping  to  work  his  way  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  when  some  of  the  natives  fell  ill.  This 
meant  a  delay  which  put  an  end  to  his  hope,  for 
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he  had  strict  Government  orders  to  get  the 
Pioneer  down  to  the  sea  when  the  river  was  in 
flood,  and  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  that 
occurring  before  he  got  back. 

On  November  1,  1863,  they  got  back  to  the 
Pioneer ,  and  then,  much  to  Livingstone’s 
disgust,  two  months  elapsed  before  the  river 
was  in  flood. 

At  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Tozer  (Mackenzie’s  successor)  to  say  he  had 
resolved  to  abandon  the  mission  at  Mogomero 
and  take  up  work  in  Zanzibar.  In  vain  Living¬ 
stone  besought  the  Bishop  not  to  give  up  his 
post.  The  abandonment  of  the  mission  meant 
that  Livingstone  had  to  saddle  himself  with  the 
safety  of  thirty  boys  and  the  rescued  slaves  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  mission  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  conveyance  to  the  Cape. 

Here  ends  the  second  expedition,  not  in 
utter  failure,  for  if  it  did  little  else  it  did  one 
great  thing  :  it  “  exposed  slavery  at  its  fountain¬ 
head,  and  in  all  its  phases.” 

Livingstone  could  not  get  a  decent  offer  for 
the  Lady  Nyasa  at  Zanzibar,  and  resolved  to 
take  her  to  Bombay.  Rae  left  him  for  a  better 
job,  though  not  without  some  qualms  of 
conscience. 

Livingstone  set  sail  for  Bombay,  2,500  miles 
away,  on  April  30, 1864,  with  fourteen  tons  of  coal 
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on  board,  one  carpenter,  one  stoker,  one  sailor, 
and  seven  natives  who  had  never  been  to  sea 
before. 

The  voyage  lasted  forty-five  days,  and  the 
account  which  Livingstone  gives  of  it  in  his 
journal — of  the  dolphins  chasing  the  flying  fish 
which  fell  on  board,  of  the  two  serpents  said 
to  be  often  seen  on  the  coast,  one  dark  olive 
with  light  yellow  rings  round  it  and  flattened 
tail,  the  other  lighter  in  colour,  and  of  furious 
squalls  which  tore  the  sails  to  ribbons — is  very 
interesting,  but  not  essential  to  the  story  which 
we  have  to  tell. 

Blaikie  says : — 

“  His  short  visit  to  Bombay  was  a  source  of 
considerable  encouragement.  The  merchants 
there  who  had  the  East  African  trade  in  their 
hands  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  settlement 
for  honest  traffic  might  be  established  to  the 
north  of  the  region  over  which  the  Portuguese 
claimed  authority.  He  left  Bombay  in  July, 
and  joined  the  Ripon  at  Alexandria. 

“  As  Livingstone  moved  homewards  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  two  projects,”  says  Dr. 
Blaikie.  “  The  first  was  to  expose  the  atrocious 
slave-trading  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  not 
only  made  all  his  labour  fruitless,  but  had  used 
his  very  discoveries  as  channels  for  spreading 
fresh  misery  over  Africa.  The  second  project 
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was  to  find  means  for  a  new  settlement  at  the 
head  of  the  Rovuma  or  somewhere  else  beyond 
Portuguese  lines  which  he  would  return  in  the 
end  of  the  year  to  establish.” 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  cordially 
entertained  by  the  Murchisons  and  the  chief 
social  and  political  magnates. 

A  week  later  he  went  to  Scotland  and  spent  a 
few  days  with  his  family,  paid  visits  to  Inverary, 
Ulva,  and  Oban,  and  then  prepared  for  his 
speech  before  the  British  Association  at  Bath. 

This  speech,  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
2,500  persons  and  reported  in  all  the  papers, 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Portuguese. 

Shortly  afterwards  Livingstone  became  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  his  writing-room  in  the  Sussex 
Tower  is  now  known  as  “  The  Livingstone 
Room.”  Mr.  Webb  was  an  old  friend,  who 
when  on  a  hunting  expedition  met  Livingstone 
at  Kolobeng,  and  became  greatly  attached  to 
him. 

Livingstone  spent  eight  happy  months  at 
Newstead  Abbey  writing  The  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries.  The  book  was  published  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1865. 

Shortly  before  this  a  request  had  come  to 
Livingstone  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  that 
he  should  drop  missionary  work  and  go  out  as 
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a  geographical  explorer  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  and  settle  other  perplexing  questions. 

In  reference  to  this  request  we  read  in 
Livingstone’s  journal  under  the  date  June  i, 
1865  :  “  Answered  Sir  Roderick  about  going 
out.  Said  I  could  only  feel  in  the  way  of  duty 
by  working  as  a  missionary,”  and  “  the  answer,” 
Blaikie  says,  “  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  what 
has  so  often  been  said  against  Livingstone— 
that  he  dropt  the  missionary  to  become  an 
explorer.”  So  also  we  read  in  a  letter  to  his 
lifelong  friend  James  Young  in  reference  to 
this  same  request :  “  I  would  not  consent  to  go 
simply  as  a  geographer,  but  as  a  missionary, 
and  do  geography  by  the  way,  because  I  feel  I 
am  in  the  way  of  duty  when  trying  either  to 
enlighten  these  poor  people  or  open  their  land 
to  lawful  commerce.” 

At  this  time  Mr.  Hayward,  Q.C.,  came  on  a 
visit  to  the  Webbs  at  Newstead  Abbey.  It 
seems  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  anxious  to 
know  what  he  could  do  for  Livingstone  and 
had  sent  Mr.  Hayward  to  inquire.  Here  was 
what  most  men  would  have  called  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime,  and  a  chance  which  they  would 
have  made  the  most  of.  But  it  never  entered 
Livingstone’s  head  at  the  time  that  he  might 
have  had  a  title — though  we  are  not  surprised 
at  that,  for  he  did  not  covet  anything  of  the 
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kind — and  a  pension  for  himself,  or  a  grant 
which  would  indeed  have  been  welcome  for  the 
sake  of  his  children.  No,  there  was  only  one 
thing  that  Lord  Palmerston  could  do — and  that 
has  since  been  done — secure  free  access  to 
Nyasaland  by  way  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
rivers. 

On  June  17, 1865,  Livingstone’s  mother  died, 
and  he  was  privileged  to  fulfil  her  heart’s 
desire,  that  one  of  her  own  laddies  would  lay 
her  head  in  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HELD  UP 

“  The  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles.” — 

Eph.  iii.  i. 

Livingstone’s  third  and  last  African  expedi¬ 
tion  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  each 
contributing  £500  towards  the  expenses — 
generosity  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep. 

The  sale  of  the  Lady  Nyasa  took  him  first  to 
Bombay  by  way  of  Paris  and  Marseilles. 
During  dinner  at  a  hotel  in  the  latter  place, 
when  some  Bombay  merchants  were  talking  of 
African  ivory,  one  of  them  remarked,  “  I 
wonder  where  that  old  chap  Livingstone  is 
now,”  and,  to  his  discomfiture,  the  answer  came, 
“  Here  he  is.” 

Livingstone  had  many  friends  in  Bombay, 
who  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  One  of  these, 
Dr.  Wilson,  arranged  a  lecture  by  Livingstone 
and  took  the  chair.  After  the  lecture  Dr. 
Wilson  urged  the  Bombay  merchants  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  driblets  of  the  Government  and  the 
Geographical  Society  with  another  £1,000. 
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Almost  that  amount  was  raised.  It  was  Living¬ 
stone’s  wish  that  the  Bombay  merchants  should 
use  this  money  for  setting  up  a  trading  station 
in  Africa,  for  which  he  promised  to  find  a 
suitable  place. 

He  sold  the  Lady  Nyasa  for  £2,300,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  invested  the  money  in  the 
shares  of  an  Indian  bank  which  failed  shortly 
afterwards. 

He  was  taken  from  Bombay  to  Zanzibar  in 
the  Thule ,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  hand 
over  to  the  Sultan  as  a  present  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  the  Bombay  Government. 

Zanzibar  was  reached  on  January  28  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-three  days. 

Next  day  he  writes  to  his  daughter  Agnes  : — 

“  We  went  to  call  on  the  Sultan.  His  High¬ 
ness  met  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  and  as  he 
shook  hands  a  brass  band  which  he  got  at 
Bombay  blared  forth  God  save  the  Queen  !  This 
was  excessively  ridiculous,  but  I  maintained 
sufficient  official  gravity.  After  coffee  and 
sherbet  we  came  away,  and  the  wretched  band 
now  struck  up  The  British  Grenadiers ,  as  if  the 
fact  of  my  being  only  five  feet  eight  and  Brebner 
about  two  inches  lower  ought  not  to  have 
suggested  Wee  Willie  Winkie  as  more  appro¬ 
priate.  I  was  ready  to  explode,  but  got  out  of 
sight  before  giving  way.” 
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Livingstone  spent  two  months  at  Zanzibar 
waiting  for  H.M.S.  Penguin ,  which  was  to  land 
him  at  Rovuma. 

On  March  19  he  sailed  from  Zanzibar  with 
thirteen  Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine  Nassick 
boys,  two  Shupanga  men,  and  two  Waiya. 
Musa,  one  of  the  Johanna  men,  had  been  a 
sailor  in  the  Lady  Nyasa  ;  Susi  and  Amoda, 
the  Shupanga  men,  had  been  woodcutters  for 
the  Pioneer  ;  and  the  two  Waiya  lads,  Wikulani 
and  Chuma,  had  been  among  the  slaves  rescued 
in  1861. 

Besides  these,  Livingstone  carried  with  him  a 
sort  of  menagerie  in  a  dhow — six  camels,  three 
buffaloes,  a  calf,  two  mules,  and  four  donkeys. 
These  were  taken  to  see  if  they  would  resist  the 
bite  of  the  tsetse  fly,  the  African  beasts’  scourge, 
for  it  was  almost  as  important  to  have  some 
means  of  defying  this  insect’s  ravages  as  it  was 
to  render  African  fever  comparatively  innocuous, 
and  Livingstone  was  bent  on  overcoming  both 
these  obstacles  to  the  settlement  and  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  Sepoys  treated  the  animals  cruelly,  and 
after  a  few  months’  patient  trial  were  sent  back. 

Everywhere,  as  the  little  party  advanced,  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade  stared  them  in  the 
face,  for  the  land,  littered  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  food  grew  so  scarce 
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that  Livingstone  compares  himself  to  “  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  lean  kine  ”  ;  but  on  August  8,  1866, 
they  reached  Nyasa,  a  land  of  plenty. 

In  September  they  fell  in  with  an  Arab  slaver 
at  Marenga’s  who  told  Musa  that  all  the 
country  in  front  was  full  of  Mazitu,  a  warlike 
tribe.  Musa  was  in  terror,  and  Livingstone 
tried  in  vain  to  overcome  his  fear.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Johanna  men  were  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  turning  back,  but  they  wanted  also  to  be 
able  to  draw  their  pay  when  they  reached 
Zanzibar.  So  they  not  only  deserted  Living¬ 
stone,  but  when  they  got  to  Zanzibar  told  a 
plausible  story  of  how  their  master  after  a 
brave,  brief  fight  was  killed  by  a  horde  of  savages. 

The  story  was  believed  by  Dr.  Kirk  at 
Zanzibar,  but  when  the  news  came  to  England, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Young,  who  knew  Musa,  was 
suspicious  of  it,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
also  refusing  to  accept  it,  asked  Young  to 
organise  a  search  expedition,  which  reached  the 
Zambesi  on  July  25,  pushed  up  it  in  a  steel  boat 
named  The  Search ,  and  having  learnt  enough 
to  discredit  Musa’s  story,  returned  to  England. 

In  the  meanwhile  Livingstone,  who  of  course 
knew  nothing  of  the  excitement  to  which  Musa  s 
desertion  and  lying  tales  had  given  rise,  was 
pushing  on  to  Tanganyika  with  nothing  to  eat 
but  African  maize. 
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On  his  way  he  met  with  a  serious  loss — “  I 
grieve  to  write,  poor  poodle  Chitane  was 
drowned  ”  (in  the  Chimbwi).  “  We  had  to  cross 
a  marsh  a  mile  wide  and  waist-deep.  ...  I 
went  over  first  and  forgot  to  give  directions 
about  the  dog.  All  were  too  much  engaged  in 
keeping  their  balance  to  notice  that  he  swam 
among  them  till  he  died.” 

A  greater  disaster  was  the  loss  of  his  medicine- 
chest.  A  carrier  hired  for  the  day  bolted  with 
it,  and  as  he  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  fever  and 
other  ailments,  his  health  began  to  break  up. 

In  April  he  reached  Tanganyika,  but  was 
persuaded  not  to  explore  it,  because  of  a  chief 
who  was  murdering  every  one  that  fell  into  his 
hands.  He  went  back  to  Chitimbas  and  then 
turned  towards  Ujiji  for  letters  and  stores ; 
but  hearing  a  lot  about  Bangweola,  and  having 
a  chance  of  seeing  it,  he  changed  his  mind. 
His  men,  who  were  eager  to  get  back  to  Ujiji, 
were  a  little  rebellious  at  first,  but  repented  and 
went  with  him.  He  reached  the  lake  on 
July  1 8,  1868,  and  explored  it  to  some  extent ; 
but  his  health  was  now  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
making  a  speedy  return  to  Ujiji  imperative. 

Arab  slave  traders  were  his  escort  on  the  way 
back— “  a  motley  troop,”  says  Mr.  Waller, 
“  composed  of  Mohammed  ”  (Bogharib)  “  and 
his  friends,  a  gang  of  Unyamwezi  hangers-on, 
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and  strings  of  wretched  slaves  yoked  together 
in  their  heavy  slave-sticks.  Some  carry  ivory, 
others  copper  or  food  for  the  march,  whilst  hope 
and  fear,  misery  and  villainy,  may  be  read  on  the 
various  faces  that  pass  in  line  out  of  this  country, 
like  a  serpent  dragging  its  accursed  folds  away 
from  the  victim  it  has  paralysed  with  its  fangs.” 

As  Livingstone’s  condition  grew  worse,  he  was 
carried  in  a  litter  for  ten  weeks,  and  when  about 
the  middle  of  March,  1869,  he  did  reach  Ujiji, 
it  was  to  find  that  his  stores  had  been  plundered 
by  the  carriers  from  Zanzibar. 

Livingstone  wrote  at  once  to  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  explaining  his  predicament  and  asking 
help :  “I  beg  the  assistance  of  your  authority 
to  prevent  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  for  which  I 
now  send  to  Zanzibar,  being  plundered  in  the 
same  way.  ...  If  one  or  two  guards  of  good 
character  could  be  sent  by  you,  no  one  would 
plunder  the  pagasi  next  time. 

“  I  wish  also  to  hire  twelve  or  fifteen  good 
freemen  to  act  as  canoe-men  or  porters,  or  in 
any  other  capacity  that  may  be  required.  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  appoint  one 
of  your  gentlemen,  who  knows  the  country,  to 
select  that  number  and  give  them  and  their 
headmen  a  charge  as  to  their  behaviour  ;  if  they 
know  that  you  wish  them  to  behave  well  it  will 
have  great  effect.” 
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After  resting  a  few  weeks  at  Ujiji  Livingstone 
set  out  again  on  July  12,  1869,  to  explore  the 
Manyuema  country.  “  Ujiji  was,”  says  Dr. 
Blaikie,  “  the  resort  of  the  worst  scum  of  Arab 
traders.  Even  to  send  his  letters  to  the  coast 
was  a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  bearers  were 
afraid  he  would  expose  their  doings.  One  day 
he  despatched  no  fewer  than  forty-two — enough, 
no  doubt,  to  form  a  large  volume  ;  none  of  these 
ever  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  purposely  destroyed.” 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Livingstone 
reached  Bambarre,  in  Manyuema,  the  village  of 
the  chief  Moenekuss.  He  stayed  there  till 
November  1,  and  then  pushed  westwards  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  confluence  of  the  Luamo 
and  Lualaba  rivers.  The  country  was  beautiful 
and  the  soil  excessively  rich,  but  the  people 
were  very  unfriendly.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  an  Arab  slave  trader,  and  failing  to 
procure  a  canoe  for  navigating  the  Lualaba,  he 
returned  to  Bambarre. 

Here  are  extracts  from  a  long  letter  written 
at  that  time  to  his  son  Tom  : — 

“  I  am  in  the  Manyuema  country,  about 
150  miles  west  of  Ujiji  and  at  the  town  of 
Moenekuss,  a  principal  chief  among  the  reputed 
cannibals.  His  name  means  ‘  lord  of  the  light 
grey  parrot  with  a  red  tail,’  which  abounds  here, 
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and  he  points  away  still  further  west  to  the 
country  of  the  real  cannibals.  His  people 
laugh  and  say,  ‘  Yes,  we  eat  the  flesh  of  men,’ 
and  should  they  see  the  inquirer  to  be  credulous, 
enter  into  particulars.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  Arabs 
believe  firmly  in  the  cannibal  propensity  of  the 
Manyuema.  Others  who  have  lived  long  among 
them,  and  are  themselves  three-fourths  African 
blood,  deny  it. 

“  The  object  of  my  expedition  is  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Had  I  known  all 
the  hardships,  toil,  and  time  involved,  I  would 
have  been  of  the  mind  of  St.  Mungo,  of  Glasgow, 
of  whom  the  song  says  that  he  let  the  Molindinar 
Burn  ‘  run  by  when  he  could  get  something 
stronger.’  I  would  have  let  the  sources  ‘  run 
by  ’  to  Egypt  and  never  been  made  ‘  drumly  ’ 
by  my  plashing  through  them.  But  I  shall 
make  the  country  and  people  better  known. 
‘  This,’  Professor  Owen  said  to  me,  ‘  is  the  first 
step  ;  the  rest  will  in  due  time  follow.’  By 
different  agencies  the  Great  Ruler  is  bringing 
all  things  into  a  focus.  .  .  .  War  brought  free¬ 
dom  to  4,000,000  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
helpless  slaves.  The  world  never  saw  such 
fiendishness  as  that  with  which  the  Southern 
slaveocracy  clung  to  slavery.  No  power  in  this 
world  or  the  next  would  ever  make  them  relax 
their  iron  grasp.  The  lie  had  entered  into  their 
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soul.  Their  cotton  was  king.  With  it  they 
would  force  England  and  France  to  make  them 
independent,  because  without  it  the  English  and 
French  must  starve.  Instead  of  being  made  a 
nation,  they  made  a  nation  of  the  North.  War 
has  elevated  and  purified  the  Yankees,  and  now 
they  have  the  gigantic  task  laid  at  their  doors 
to  elevate  and  purify  4,000,000  slaves.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Northerners  may  not  be 
found  wanting  in  their  portion  of  the  super¬ 
human  work.  The  day  for  Africa  is  yet  to 
come. 

“  England  is  in  the  rear.  This  affair  in 
Jamaica  brought  out  the  fact  of  a  large  infusion 
of  bogiephobia  in  the  English.  Frightened  in 
early  years  by  their  mothers  with  ‘  Bogie  Black¬ 
man,’  they  were  terrified  out  of  their  wits  by  a 
riot,  and  the  sensation  writers  who  act  the  part 
of  ‘  dreadful  boys  ’  who  frighten  aunts  yelled 
out  that  the  emancipation  was  a  mistake :  the 
Jamaica  negroes  were  as  savage  as  when  they 
left  Africa.  They  might  have  put  it  much 
stronger  by  saying,  as  the  rabble  that  attended 
Tom  Sayers’  funeral,  or  that  collects  at  every 
execution  at  Newgate.  But  our  golden  age  is 
not  in  the  past.  It  is  in  the  future — in  the  good 
time  coming  yet  for  Africa  and  for  the  world. 

“  The  task  I  undertook  was  to  examine  the 
watershed  of  South  Central  Africa.  This  was 
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the  way  Sir  Roderick  put  it,  and  though  he 
mentioned  it  as  the  wish  of  the  Geographical 
Council,  I  suspect  it  was  his  own  idea,  for  two 
members  of  the  Society  wrote  out  ‘  instructions  * 
for  me,  and  the  watershed  was  never  mentioned. 
The  examination  of  the  watershed  contained  the 
true  scientific  mode  of  procedure,  and  Sir 
Roderick  said  to  me  :  ‘  You  will  be  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.’  I  shaped 
my  course  for  a  path  across  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  but  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  seeing 
all  my  attendants  bolting  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
wild  tribes  there,  the  Nindi,  I  changed  off  to  go 
round  the  south  end,  and  if  not,  cross  the 
middle.  What  I  feared  for  the  north  took 
place  in  the  south,  when  the  Johanna  men 
heard  of  the  Mazitu,  though  we  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  marauders,  and  I  offered 
to  go  due  west  till  past  their  beat.  They  were 
terrified  and  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  my 
face  turned  west.  I  got  carriers  from  village  to 
village,  and  got  on  nicely  with  people  who  had 
never  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but  it  was  slow 
work.  ...  I  gradually  gained  more  light  on 
the  country,  and  slowly  and  surely  saw  the 
problem  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  developing 
before  my  eyes.  The  vast  volume  of  water 
draining  away  to  the  north  made  me  conjecture 
that  I  had  been  working  at  the  sources  of  the 
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Congo  too.  My  present  trip  to  Manyuema 
proves  that  all  goes  to  the  river  of  Egypt. 

“  I  cared  nothing  for  money,  and  contem¬ 
plated  spending  my  life  as  a  hard-working  poor 
missionary.  By  going  into  the  country  beyond 
Kuruman  we  pleased  the  Directors,  but  the 
praises  they  bestowed  excited  envy.  Mamma, 
and  you  all,  had  hard  times.  The  missionaries 
at  Kuruman  and  south  of  it  had  comfortable 
houses  and  gardens.  They  could  raise  wheat, 
pumpkins,  maize,  at  very  small  expense,  and 
their  gardens  yielded  besides  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  quinces,  oranges,  grapes, 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  all  vegetables  for  little 
more  than  the  trouble  of  watering.  A  series  of 
droughts  compelled  us  to  send  for  nearly  all  our 
food  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  off. 

“  Instead  of  help,  we  had  to  pay  the  utter¬ 
most  farthing  for  everything  and  got  bitter  envy 
besides.  Many  have  thought  that  I  was  in¬ 
flated  by  the  praises  I  had  lavished  on  me,  but 
I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  read  anything  of  praise. 
I  am  thankful  that  a  kind  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  do  what  will  reflect  honour  on 
my  children  and  show  myself  a  stout-hearted 
servant  of  Him  from  whom  comes  every  gift.” 

Writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  in  September, 
1869,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  he 
had  found  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
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declares  his  intention  of  “  going  round  outside 
and  south  of  all  the  sources,  so  that  I  may  be 
sure  no  one  will  cut  me  out,  and  say  he  found 
other  sources  south  of  mine.  ...  I  have  still  a 
seriously  long  task  before  me.  My  letters  have 
been  delayed  inexplicably,  so  that  I  don’t  know 
my  affairs.  If  I  have  a  salary  I  don’t  know  it, 
though  the  Daily  Telegraph  abused  me  for 
receiving  it  when  I  had  none.  Of  this  alone  I 
am  sure  :  my  friends  will  all  wish  me  to  make  a 
complete  work  of  it  before  I  leave,  and  in  their 
wish  I  join.” 

He  speaks  also  in  praise  of  Miss  Tinne,  “  a 
Dutch  lady  whom  I  never  saw,  and  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  save  from  scraps  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  who  in  her  efforts  to  reach  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile  showed  such  indomitable 
pluck  ”  that  he  thinks  “  she  must  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Van  Tromp,  who  swept  the 
English  Channel  till  killed  by  our  Blake,  and 
whose  tomb  every  Englishman  who  goes  to 
Holland  is  sure  to  visit.” 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Agnes,  also,  he  has 
a  word  of  praise  for  Miss  Tinne,  and  goes  on  to 
say,  “  The  death-knell  of  American  slavery  was 
rung  by  a  woman’s  hand.  We  great  he-beasts 
say  Mrs.  Stowe  exaggerated.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  slavery,  I  say  exaggeration  is  a 
simple  impossibility.  I  go  with  the  sailor  who 
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on  seeing  slave  traders  said  :  ‘  If  the  devil  don’t 
catch  these  fellows,  we  might  as  well  have  no 
devil  at  all.’  ” 

In  a  letter  from  “  Manyuema  or  Cannibal 
Country”  to  his  brother  John  in  Canada  he 
speaks  of  the  absurd  instructions  he  had 
received  from  some  members  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  “  I  was  to  furnish  a  ‘  survey 
on  successive  pages  of  my  journal,  latitudes 
every  night,  hydrography  of  Central  Africa,’ 
and  because  they  voted  one-fifth  or  perhaps  one- 
sixth  of  my  expenses  give  them  ‘  all  my  notes, 
copies,  if  not  the  originals.’  For  mere  board, 
and  no  lodgings,  I  was  to  work  for  years  and 
hand  over  the  results  to  them.”  He  declares 
himself  amused  with  the  Government  offer  of  a 
small  salary  when  he  should  settle  somewhere, 
but  also  declares  that  rather  than  sacrifice 
Africa  he  would  spend  every  penny  of  his  own. 

The  events  which  follow  are  not  of  much 
importance,  for  Livingstone’s  persevering 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  which  interested 
him  and  his  friend  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
were  continually  baulked  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Arabs,  who  knew  his  hatred  of,  and  his  eager 
desire  to  put  an  end  to,  the  trade  on  which  they 
flourished,  but  one  terrible  scene  which  he  him¬ 
self  witnessed,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
despatch  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  led  to  the 
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appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the 
slave  trade  in  Africa  with  a  view  to  end  it.  It 
seems  that  about  1,500  people  were  quietly 
marketing  in  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lualaba  when  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  on 
them,  that  400  were  killed  or  drowned  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  escape  and  the  rest  carried  off. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  natives  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  Livingstone  was  hand  in  glove 
with  these  slave-raiders,  and  three  times  in  one 
day  he  had  narrow  escapes  from  a  violent  death. 

At  the  end  of  October,  1871,  he  reached 
Ujiji,  worn  out  and  a  living  skeleton,  only  to 
find  that,  as  before,  his  goods  had  been  stolen, 
and  that  he  was  practically  a  beggar.  But  the 
darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn,  for 
Stanley  was  at  hand  and  five  days  later  reached 
Ujiji. 


CHAPTER  X 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

On  October  16,  1869,  Henry  Stanley,  the 
Madrid  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald , 
was  summoned  to  Paris  by  his  chief,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  and  there  received  orders  to 
find  Livingstone  alive  or  dead.  He  was  given 
a  free  hand  and  a  blank  cheque,  but  he  was  to 
take  a  roundabout  course  and  reach  Zanzibar 
from  India,  lest  some  rival  newspaper  should 
suspect  his  object  and  forestall  him  in  it,  or  in 
some  way  spoil  the  “  scoop.”  Mr.  Bennett  had 
no  personal  interest  in  Livingstone  or  his  work  ; 
but  the  readers  of  his  paper  wanted  to  know 
what  had  become  of  Livingstone,  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  years,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  find  out  and  let  them  know. 

On  June  1,  1871,  fourteen  months  after 
receiving  his  orders,  Stanley  reached  Zanzibar 
and  began  to  organise  an  expedition,  and  in 
about  two  months’  time  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  men  in  five  caravans  were  following  one 
another  at  short  intervals  on  the  way  from 
Bagamoio  to  Tanganyika. 

Stanley  and  his  party  had  a  terrible  time  on 
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their  journey  to  Unyanyembe,  the  half-way 
station  to  Ujiji.  But  there  the  real  trouble 
began.  Stanley  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  lay 
unconscious  for  a  fortnight.  When  he  recovered 
and  found  the  Arabs  fighting  with  a  native  chief, 
Muamba,  he  sided  with  the  Arabs  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  peace  at  once.  Muamba  was 
defeated,  but  lay  low  for  a  time,  and  then 
ambushed  the  Arabs,  who  fled  in  panic,  and  left 
Stanley  at  the  mercy  of  an  angry  and  victorious 
foe.  Stanley,  however,  managed  to  escape,  and, 
as  the  direct  route  to  Ujiji  was  blocked,  tried  to 
work  round  to  it  by  a  way  farther  south.  One 
of  his  two  white  comrades  on  this  journey  died  ; 
the  other  was  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  sent  back. 
His  men  deserted  in  a  body,  and  Muamba  was 
still  on  his  trail.  It  was  a  desperate  situation, 
but  he  managed  after  a  time  to  hire  other  men 
and  win  his  way  through. 

The  arrival  of  Stanley’s  party  created  great 
excitement  at  Ujiji.  Saki  and  Chuma,  Living¬ 
stone’s  servants,  hailed  them  in  English.  Then 
the  Doctor  himself  came  on  the  scene. 

“  As  I  advanced  slowly  towards  him,”  writes 
Stanley,  “  I  noticed  he  was  pale,  looked  wearied, 
had  a  grey  beard,  wore  a  bluish  cap  with  a  faded 
gold  band  round  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved  waist¬ 
coat  and  a  pair  of  grey  tweed  trousers.  I 
would  have  run  to  him,  only  I  was  a  coward  in 
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the  presence  of  such  a  mob ;  would  have 
embraced  him,  only,  he  being  an  Englishman, 
I  did  not  know  how  he  would  receive  me  ;  so  I 
did  what  cowardice  and  false  pride  suggested 
was  the  best  thing — walked  deliberately  to  him, 
took  off  my  hat  and  said,  ‘  Dr.  Livingstone,  I 
presume  ?  ’  ‘Yes,’  said  he,  with  a  kind  smile, 
lifting  his  cap  slightly.  I  replace  my  hat  on 
my  head,  and  he  puts  on  his  cap,  and  we  both 
grasp  hands,  and  then  I  say  aloud — ‘  I  thank 
God,  Doctor,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  you  !  ’ 
He  answered,  ‘  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  here  to 
welcome  you.’  ” 

Gradually,  and  in  a  somewhat  disjointed  way, 
Stanley  learnt  from  Livingstone  the  story  of  the 
silent  years — “  the  knowledge  I  craved  for  so 
much  ever  since  I  heard  the  words,  ‘  Take  what 
you  want,  but  find  Livingstone.’  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  Livingstone  says,  “  The 
news  he  had  to  tell  one  who  had  been  two  full 
years  without  any  tidings  from  Europe  made 
my  whole  frame  thrill.  The  terrible  fate  that 
had  befallen  France ;  the  telegraphic  cables 
successfully  laid  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  election  of 
General  Grant ;  the  death  of  good  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  my  constant  friend  ;  the  proof  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  not  forgotten  me  in 
voting  £1,000  for  supplies,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest,  revived  emotions  that  had 
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lain  dormant  in  Manyuema.”  As  Stanley  went 
on,  Livingstone  kept  saying,  “You  have  brought 
me  new  life ;  you  have  brought  me  new  life.” 

Stanley  had  also  to  report  that  at  Bagamoio 
he  found  a  caravan  with  supplies  for  Living¬ 
stone  which  had  left  Zanzibar  three  or  four 
months  before,  and  had  been  lying  idle  there  all 
that  time.  A  letter-bag  also  had  been  lying 
there,  though  several  caravans  had  left  for  Ujiji 
in  the  meantime.  The  caravan  set  out  when  it 
became  known  that  Dr.  Kirk  was  expected 
soon.  Stanley  overtook  it  at  Unyanyembe  and 
compelled  the  letter-carrier  to  come  on  to  Ujiji 
with  his  bag,  but  the  stores  were  left  behind. 

Here  is  something  of  the  impression  Living¬ 
stone  made  on  Stanley  : — 

“  You  may  take  any  point  in  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
character  and  analyse  it  carefully,  and  I  would 
challenge  any  man  to  find  a  fault  in  it.  His 
gentleness  never  forsakes  him  ;  his  hopefulness 
never  deserts  him.  No  harassing  anxieties, 
distraction  of  mind,  long  separation  from  home 
and  kindred,  can  make  him  complain.  He 
thinks  ‘  all  will  come  out  right  at  last  ’ ;  he  has 
such  faith  in  the  goodness  of  Providence.  The 
sport  of  adverse  circumstances,  the  plaything  of 
the  miserable  beings  sent  to  him  from  Zanzibar, 
he  has  been  baffled  and  worried  even  almost  to 
the  grave,  yet  he  will  not  desert  the  charge 
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imposed  upon  him  by  his  friend  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  To  the  stern  dictates  of  duty 
alone  has  he  sacrificed  his  home  and  ease,  the 
pleasures,  refinements,  and  luxuries  of  civilised 
life.  His  is  the  Spartan  heroism,  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  Roman,  the  enduring  resolution  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  never  to  relinquish  his  work 
though  his  heart  yearns  for  home,  never  to 
surrender  his  obligations  till  he  can  write  ‘  Finis  ’ 
to  his  work.” 

And  again  : — 

“  In  him  religion  exhibits  its  loveliest 
features  ;  it  governs  his  conduct,  not  only 
towards  his  servants,  but  towards  the  natives, 
the  bigoted  Mohammedans,  and  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  him.  Without  it  Livingstone, 
with  his  ardent  temperament,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  high  spirit  and  courage,  must  have  become 
uncompanionable  and  a  hard  master.  Religion 
has  tamed  him  and  made  him  a  Christian 
gentleman ;  the  crude  and  wilful  have  been 
refined  and  subdued  ;  religion  has  made  him  the 
most  companionable  of  men  and  indulgent  of 
masters — a  man  whose  society  is  pleasurable  to 
a  degree.” 

As  to  the  future,  one  thing  was  settled  from 
the  first :  Livingstone  would  not  go  back  with 
Stanley.  He  knew  what  a  welcome  he  would 
have  in  England  from  his  children  and  friends. 
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He  knew  the  state  of  his  own  health,  and 
how  much  he  was  in  need  of  good  food,  a 
long  rest,  and  skilled  treatment.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  knew  what  hardships  and 
dangers  lay  before  him  in  the  swamps  of  that 
watershed  which  he  had  promised  to  explore  ; 
but  he  never  for  a  moment  wavered.  Here 
is  a  reference  to  it  in  his  journal:  “My 
daughter  Agnes  says,  ‘  Much  as  I  wish  you 
to  come  home,  I  had  rather  that  you  finished 
your  work  to  your  own  satisfaction,  than  return 
merely  to  gratify  me.’  She  is  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.” 

On  December  27  Livingstone  went  down  to 
Unyanyembe  with  Stanley.  During  this  time 
Stanley  noted,  as  others  had  done,  the  amazing 
power  that  Livingstone  possessed  over  men.  One 
day  the  party  was  on  the  point  of  being  attacked 
by  a  mob  of  half-drunken  savages,  and  guns  were 
being  levelled,  when  Livingstone  went  forward, 
bared  his  arm,  and  told  them  that  he  was  a  white 
man  from  whom  no  black  had  ever  suffered 
injury.  The  crowd  melted  away.  “  The  gentle 
and  patient  bearing  of  the  Doctor,”  wrote 
Stanley,  “  had  more  effect  than  anything  else 
in  making  all  forbear  bloodshed.” 

It  was  found  that  the  stores  left  at  Unyan¬ 
yembe  had  been  plundered.  Stanley,  however, 
was  able  to  supply  his  most  urgent  needs. 
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A  month  afterwards,  on  March  14,  1872, 
Stanley  left  for  Zanzibar.  He  was  to  send  up 
fifty  trusty  men  and  some  stores.  He  took 
down  with  him  Livingstone’s  journals  from 
January  28,  1866,  to  February  20,  1872,  and 
letters  to  Zanzibar,  New  York,  and  England. 
At  the  start  of  the  journey  Livingstone  walked 
by  his  side  for  a  while.  At  last  Stanley,  who 
felt  the  separation  keenly,  said  : — 

“  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  the  best  friends 
must  part.  You  have  come  far  enough  ;  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  turn  back.” 

“  Well,”  Livingstone  replied,  “  I  will  say 
this  to  you  :  You  have  done  what  few  men 
could  do — far  better  than  some  great  travellers 
I  know — and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  God  guide  you  safe  home 
and  bless  you,  my  friend.  Farewell !  fare¬ 
well  !  ” 

Stanley  had  to  contend  with  hostile  natives, 
flooded  rivers,  and  mosquitoes,  all  the  way  back 
to  Bagamoio,  which  he  reached  at  a  much  later 
date  than  he  expected.  Some  of  his  men  got 
ahead  of  him  with  the  news  that  Livingstone 
had  been  found  and  relieved,  and  Stanley  was 
met  by  Lieutenant  Henn,  R.N.,  who  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  his  success.  Henn  was  a  member 
of  the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  find  Livingstone. 
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It  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Dawson  and  had  just  reached  Bagamoio. 

Stanley’s  reception  on  his  arrival  in  England 
was  not  so  cordial  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
leaders  of  the  English  relief  expedition,  their 
friends,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  were  disgruntled.  They  had 
been  forestalled — or,  as  they  put  it,  the  wind  had 
been  taken  out  of  their  sails,  by  a  stranger,  an 
American,  who  had  taken  on  himself  a  task 
which  was  rightly  theirs,  and  he  had  let  nobody 
know  what  he  was  doing  till  he  had  done  it. 
But  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  proud  of  Stanley, 
and  appreciated  what  he  had  done.  The 
Queen  gave  him  a  special  token  of  her  regard, 
and  the  disgruntled  leaders  of  the  Geographical 
Society  soon  grew  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
made  ample  apologies  for  their  coldness. 


CHAPTER  XI 


,  THE  LONG  LAST  MILE 

“  Carry  me  over  the  long  last  mile, 

Man  of  Nazareth,  Christ  for  me.” 

MacLean  Watt. 

Livingstone  had  six  weary  months  to  wait 
before  the  trusty  carriers  that  Stanley  was  to 
send  him  arrived — fifty-seven  men  and  boys. 
Some  of  these  had  been  with  Stanley  on  his 
journey  from  Unyanyembe  to  the  coast,  and 
some  of  them  were  Nassick  boys.  It  is  to  one  of 
these,  an  educated  man  called  Jacob  Wain- 
wright,  we  owe  the  first  story  of  the  last  eight 
months  of  Livingstone’s  life.  These  men  were 
all  he  could  desire. 

On  August  25  he  started  out  again.  On 
October  8  he  reached  Tanganyika,  where  they 
had  a  long  rest,  for  many  were  sick  and  all 
wearied.  About  the  middle  of  January  they 
reached  Bangweolo,  but  the  weather  was  ex¬ 
tremely  bad,  and  Livingstone,  who  was  very  ill 
and  suffering  greatly,  had  to  be  carried  over  the 
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rivers.  Writing  to  his  friend  James  Young  at 
this  time,  he  says  : — 

“  During  a  large  part  of  this  journey  I  had  a 
strong  presentiment  that  I  should  never  live  to 
finish  it.  It  is  weakened  now  as  I  seem  to  see 
the  end  towards  which  I  have  been  striving 
looming  in  the  distance.  The  presentiment  did 
not  interfere  with  any  duty  ;  it  only  made  me 
think  a  good  deal  more  of  the  future  state  of 
being.” 

Not  many  years  ago  this  country  was  thrilled 
to  its  depths  by  the  story  of  Captain  Oates,  “  a 
very  gallant  gentleman,”  who,  weak  and  ill, 
staggered  out  of  the  tent  in  which  his  comrades 
lay  and  lost  himself  in  an  Arctic  blizzard  in 
order  that  they,  who  would  otherwise  have 
stuck  to  him  and  perished  with  him,  might  have 
a  chance  of  life  ;  but,  without  detracting  from 
the  nobility  of  that  sacrifice,  may  we  not  speak 
of  Livingstone’s  dogged  determination  to  spend 
the  last  ounce  of  his  strength  in  the  redemption 
of  Africa  as  more  heroic  still  ? 

He  continued  to  struggle  on  and  on  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  but  he  was  rapidly 
growing  worse,  and  when  at  last  his  men  got 
him  to  Chitambo’s  village  in  Ulala,  they  laid 
him  on  a  rough  bed  in  a  little  hut  which  was 
speedily  built  for  his  accommodation.  Next 
day  he  remained  undisturbed,  but  at  four  o’clock 
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the  following  morning,  May  4,  1873,  the  boy 
who  lay  at  his  door  by  night  called  Susi,  and 
entering  quietly,  they  found  their  master  kneeling 
at  his  bedside  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands 
on  the  pillow  in  his  usual  attitude  of  prayer, 
sleeping  his  last  sleep. 

“  Without  the  ministry  of  one  home  hand 

He  faced  the  last  and  worst ;  and  now  for 
him 

There  is  the  mourning  of  a  Motherland 

Proud  of  the  son  for  whom  her  eyes  are 
dim.” 

When  his  men  heard  the  sad  news,  they 
resolved  at  once  to  take  the  body  down  to 
Bagamoio.  This  journey  through  a  land  of 
hostile  natives,  swamps  and  flooded  rivers 
would  in  ordinary  circumstances  have  been 
difficult  for  such  a  small  body  of  men,  but 
superstitious  fear  of  the  dead  man  they  were 
carrying  would,  they  knew,  meet  them  at  every 
turn,  and  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
way.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  buried 
Livingstone’s  heart  under  the  shade  of  a  miula 
tree,  erected  two  posts  with  a  cross-piece  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  then  embalmed  the 
body. 

About  three  weeks  after  Livingstone’s  death 
they  began  the  journey  home.  We  need  not 
follow  them  through  the  many  trying  incidents 
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of  their  long  march.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  relief  expedition,  met  them 
at  Unyanyembe,  and  advised  them  to  bury  the 
body  where  they  were,  but  they  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  nine  months  after  starting  they 
reached  Bagamoio. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Zanzibar  in  a  cruiser. 
Shortly  after  it  was  shipped  to  Aden  and  trans¬ 
ferred  there  to  the  P.  &  O.  liner  the  Malzva, 
which  reached  Southampton  on  April  15. 

Sir  William  Ferguson,  with  the  help  of  some 
other  medical  men,  examined  and  identified  the 
remains.  The  state  of  the  arm  crushed  by  the 
lion  at  Mabotsi  was  conclusive  evidence.  “  The 
first  glance,’’  said  Sir  William,  “  set  my  mind 
at  rest,  and  that  with  the  further  examination 
made  me  as  positive  as  to  the  identification  of 
these  remains  as  that  there  has  been  among  us 
in  modern  times  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
human  race — David  Livingstone.” 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  1874,  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  near  the  centre  of  the 
nave  in  the  presence  of  many  old  friends.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Mr.  Jacob 
Wainwright,  Sir  T.  Steele,  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Webb,  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  Mr.  Oswell,  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Young. 

Here  is  the  inscription  on  the  black  slab 
which  marks  the  spot : — 
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“  BROUGHT  BY  FAITHFUL  HANDS 
OVER  LAND  AND  SEA, 

HERE  RESTS 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 
MISSIONARY, 

TRAVELLER, 

PHILANTHROPIST, 

BORN  MARCH  19,  1813, 

AT  BLANTYRE,  LANARKSHIRE, 

DIED  MAY  4,  1873, 

AT  CHITAMBO’S  VILLAGE,  ULALA. 

For  30  years  his  life  was  spent  in  an  unwearied 
effort  to  evangelize 

the  native  races,  to  explore  the  undiscovered  secrets, 
and  abolish  the  desolating  slave  trade  of  Central  Africa, 
where  with  his  last  words  he  wrote  : 

‘  All  I  can  say  in  my  solitude  is,  May  Heaven’s  rich 
blessing  come  down  on  every  one — American,  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  Turk — who  will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of 
the  world.’  ” 

Along  the  right  border  of  the  stone  are  the 
words — 

“  TANTUS  AMOR  VERI,  NIHIL  EST  QUOD  NOSCERE  MALIM, 
[  QUAM  FLU VI I  CAUSAS  PER  SPECULA  TANTA  LATENTES  ”  ; 

along  the  left  border  : — 

“  OTHER  SHEEP  HAVE  I  WHICH  ARE  NOT  OF  THIS  FOLD  ; 
THEM  ALSO  MUST  I  BRING,  AND  THEY  SHALL  HEAR  MY 
VOICE.” 


CHAPTER  XII 

HIS  IMMORTALITY 
“  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.” 

Speaking  in  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  November  io,  1876,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
said  : — 

“  The  object  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  geographical 
and  scientific  explorations  was  to  lead  his 
countrymen  to  the  great  work  of  Christianising 
and  civilising  the  millions  of  Central  Africa. 
You  will  recollect  how  when  he  first  came  back 
from  his  wonderful  journey,  though  we  were 
all  greatly  startled  by  his  achievements  and  by 
what  he  told  us,  people  really  did  not  lay  what 
he  said  much  to  heart.  They  were  stimulated 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  African  discovery  again, 
and  other  travellers  went  out  and  did  excellent 
service  ;  but  the  great  fact  which  was  from  the 
first  on  Livingstone’s  mind,  and  which  he  used 
to  impress  upon  you,  did  not  make  the  impression 
he  wished,  and  although  a  good  many  people 
took  more  and  more  interest  in  the  civilisation 

of  Africa  and  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
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which,  he  pointed  out,  was  the  great  obstacle  to 
all  progress,  still  it  did  not  come  home  to  the 
people  generally. 

“  It  was  not  until  his  third  and  last  journey, 
when  he  was  no  more  to  return  among  us,  that 
the  description  which  he  gave  of  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  interior  really  took  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  made  them  determine  that  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  crotchet  of  a  few  religious  minds 
and  humanitarian  sort  of  persons  should  be  a 
phase  of  the  great  work  which  this  country  had 
undertaken,  to  free  the  African  races  and  to 
abolish  in  the  first  place  the  slave  trade  by  sea, 
and  then,  as  we  hope,  the  slaving  by  land.” 

And  though  he  was  greatly  troubled  at  the 
time  by  the  way  in  which  his  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were  baulked 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Arabs,  Livingstone 
himself  came  to  believe  that  he  was  provi¬ 
dentially  held  up  in  Manyuema  that  he  might 
see  and  expose  the  slave  trade  in  all  its  naked 
horror.  Dr.  Blaikie  has  no  doubt  of  this,  for 
he  says  in  connection  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s 
speech  : — 

“  It  was  ordained  that  in  the  wanderings  of 
his  last  years  he  ”  (Livingstone)  “  should  bring 
within  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  world 
many  a  poor  tribe  otherwise  unknown  ;  that  he 
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should  witness  sights  surpassing  all  he  had  ever 
seen  before  of  the  inhumanity  and  horrors  of 
the  slave  traffic — sights  that  harrowed  his  in¬ 
most  soul ;  and  that  when  his  final  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  on  behalf  of  its  victims  came  not 
from  the  living  voice,  but  from  his  tomb,  it 
should  gather  from  a  thousand  touching  associa¬ 
tions  a  thrilling  power  that  would  rouse  the 
world  and  finally  root  out  the  accursed  thing.” 

“  Not  till  the  loom  is  silent  and  the  shuttles  cease  to  fly 

Shall  God  unroll  the  canvas,  and  explain  the  reason 
why 

The  dark  threads  are  as  needful  in  the  skilful  weaver’s 
hand 

As  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  pattern  he  has 
planned.” 

No  Christian  life  can  be  untimely  ended. 
The  broken  column  is  a  pagan  symbol,  and  out 
of  place  in  any  Christian  burial  ground.  Our 
times  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  “  when  the 
corn  is  ripe  He  thrusteth  in  the  sickle.”  As 
Florence  Nightingale  says  in  her  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Livingstone  ;  “  If  God  took  him, 
...  it  was  that  his  life  was  completed  in  God’s 
sight,  his  work  finished,  the  most  glorious  work 
of  our  generation.”  Livingstone  often  prayed 
that  he  might  live  long  enough  to  finish  his 
work,  and  yet  to  that  very  end  “  it  was  expedient 
that  he  should  go  away.”  It  was  his  dying 
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where  he  did  and  as  he  did,  that  roused  the 
conscience  of  the  world  to  the  iniquities  of  the 
slave  trade  as  nothing  else  could. 

“  When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom  through  the  broad 
earth’s  aching  breast 

Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic  trembling  on  from 
east  to  west, 

***** 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears 
along 

Round  the  earth’s  electric  circle  the  swift  flash  of 
right  or  wrong.” 

So  writes  James  Russell  Lowell,  and,  in  words 
reminiscent  of  these,  Dr.  Blaikie  says  : — 

“  The  thrill  that  went  through  the  civilised 
world  when  his  ”  (Livingstone’s)  “  death,  with  all 
its  touching  circumstances,  became  known,  did 
more  for  Africa  than  he  could  have  done  had 
he  completed  his  task,  and  spent  years  in  this 
country  following  it  up.  From  the  worn-out 
figure  kneeling  at  the  bedside  in  the  hut  in 
Ulala  an  electric  spark  seemed  to  fly,  quickening 
hearts  on  every  side.  The  statesman  felt  it ;  it 
put  new  vigour  into  the  despatches  he  wrote 
and  the  measures  he  devised  with  regard  to  the 
slave  trade.  The  merchant  felt  it,  and  began 
to  plan  in  earnest  how  to  traverse  the  continent 
with  roads  and  railways,  and  open  it  to  commerce 
from  shore  to  centre.  The  explorer  felt  it — 
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felt  it  as  a  reproof  of  past  languor  and  unbelief, 
and  found  himself  lifted  up  to  a  higher  level  of 
faith  and  devotion.  No  Parliament  of  philan¬ 
thropy  was  held ;  but  the  verdict  was  as 
unanimous  and  as  hearty  as  if  the  Christian 
world  had  met  and  passed  the  resolution 
‘  Livingstone’s  work  shall  not  die  !  Africa  shall 
live !  ’  ” 

“  He  knew  not  that  the  trumpet  he  had  blown 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  that  dismal  land 
Had  reached  and  roused  an  army  of  its  own 
To  strike  the  chains  from  the  slave’s  fettered  hand. 

“  Now  we  believe  he  knows,  sees  all  is  well, 

How  God  had  stayed  his  will  and  shaped  his  way 
To  bring  the  light  to  those  that  darkling  dwell 
With  gains  that  life’s  devotion  well  repay.” 

Punch. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  his  trumpet- 
call  has  still  something  of  its  ancient  power, 
that  we  can  still  hear  it  as  our  seamen  hear 
“  Drake’s  drum  ”  ;  and  as  they  think  of  the 
famous  sailor  as  still  with  them  when  the 
great  Armadas  come,”  so  we  think  of  Living¬ 
stone  as  with  us  in  every  effort  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Africa  from  slavery  and  superstition  ; 
with  Gordon  in  the  Soudan ;  with  Mackay  of 
Uganda  ;  with  Stanley  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Congo  ;  with  Cameron  and  Keith  Johnston  in 
their  many  self-denying  efforts  to  make  the 
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country  better  known,  with  Laws  of  Living- 
stonia  ;  with  Thomson  of  Ujiji,  Dan  Crawford, 
and  a  host  of  others  who,  if  less  distinguished, 
have  been  just  as  faithful  in  the  work  to  which 
they  set  their  hands. 

The  Livingstone  Mission,  planned  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  led  to  its  destination  at  Bandawe  by 
Mr.  E.  Young,  R.N.,  and  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Laws,  began  its  work  in  1875.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  now  on  a  plateau  of  the  Mount 
Waller  range  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  and  2,800  feet  above  it.  It  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  has  now  many  flourishing 
branch  stations. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  started  work 
at  Ujiji  in  1877.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  for  eight 
years  a  missionary  of  Hope  Fountain,  in  Mata- 
beleland,  tramped  over  seven  hundred  miles  to 
take  charge  of  this  station,  but  died  of  fever 
shortly  after  reaching  it,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  This  mission  had  two  steamers,  the  Good 
News  and  the  Morning  Star ,  on  the  lake  in  1883, 
but  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germans,  who  built  a  railway  from  Kigoma, 
near  Ujiji,  to  Dar-es-Salaam,  on  the  coast. 

The  Universities  Mission  under  Bishop 
Steere,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Tozer,  resumed 
work  on  the  mainland  north  of  Rovuma.  It 
has  taken  over,  in  conjunction  with  the  Blantyre 
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Mission,  some  districts  bordering  on  the  lake 
which  till  1918  were  in  German  East  Africa. 
Its  chief  station  on  the  lake  is  at  the  island  of 
Likoma. 

The  Blantyre  Mission,  founded  in  1877,  has 
numerous  stations  in  that  district. 

The  Congo,  explored  by  Stanley,  has  proved 
navigable  for  no  miles  from  its  mouth  by  vessels 
drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water.  Then  after 
225  miles  of  cataracts  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  navigable  by  vessels 
with  a  draught  of  four  feet.  Much  has  been  done 
for  the  development  of  this  district  by  the 
Belgians,  though  their  rule  has  not  always  been 
an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  natives. 

Rhodesia,  called  after  Cecil  Rhodes,  the 
founder  in  1889  of  the  British  South  African 
Company,  has  over  three  hundred  registered 
companies  interested  in  mining  and  develop¬ 
ment  work,  and  owns  about  3,000  miles  of 
railway.  One  line  runs  from  Beira,  on  the 
coast,  through  Salisbury,  the  capital,  and  Bulu- 
wayo  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  which  were  reached 
so  far  back  as  1904  by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Rail¬ 
way.  The  railway,  carried  over  the  falls  by  a 
fine  bridge,  now  runs  north  into  Congoland  as 
far  as  Bukamo. 

But  the  first  commercial  enterprise  in  Central 
Africa  of  any  importance  was  undertaken  by  the 
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African  Lake  Company.  This  company  was,  says 
Mr.  F.  L.  Moir,  “  founded  in  response  to  the 
call  of  David  Livingstone,  who  declared  that 
two  conditions  were  essential  for  the  abolition 
of  the  terrible  slave  trade  in  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent — Christianity  and  legitimate  commerce. 

.  .  .  Mission  work  had  begun  at  various  points, 
but  no  systematic  endeavour  had  been  made  to 
provide  the  commerce  till  my  brother  and  I 
undertook  the  task.” 

After  some  experience  of  Africa  as  unpaid 
volunteer  workers  on  a  road  that  was  being 
built  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
was  abandoned  after  about  twenty  miles  of  it 
was  finished,  these  brothers  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
pany — of  which  they  were  appointed  joint 
managers — for  the  development  of  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika. 

Mr.  Fred  Moir  gives  us  in  After  Livingstone  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  dangers  that  had  to  be 
encountered  and  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task  ;  and 
in  a  preface  to  that  book  Mr.  Ian  Hay  says  that 
these  brothers  “  were  primarily  responsible  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  these  parts, 
firstly  by  rendering  it  economically  unsound, 
and  secondly,  when  the  pinch  came,  by  standing 
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up  to  their  opponents  and  fighting  them  single- 
handed  to  a  standstill.  In  place  of  slave  labour 
and  depredation,  they  established  voluntary 
labour  and  fair  trade,  the  latter  conspicuously 
free  from  those  all  too  frequent  concomitants  of 
Christianity,  cheap  firearms  and  cheap  gin. 

“  Their  pioneering  contributed  directly  to 
the  British  Empire,  when  the  inevitable  moment 
arrived  for  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the 
British  Government,  territory  roughly  equal 
in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
France  combined — Nyasaland  Protectorate  and 
Northern  Rhodesia.  These  provinces  were 
neither  conquered,  nor  annexed,  nor  bartered. 
They  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag  by  the  express  desire  of  the  native 
chiefs,  who  by  this  time  had  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sample  the  administrative  methods  of 
other  Powers,  notably  Germany  and  Portugal.” 

But  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  what  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Livingstone  if  we  give  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Moir’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Africa  in 
1921 : — 

“  Nyasaland,  which  was  the  goal  of  our  trip, 
can  now  be  reached  comfortably  in  six  days  from 
Cape  Town,  a  fact  which  to  one  who  remembers 
the  old  days  is  most  striking.  At  Buluwayo  we 
met  many  Nyasaland  natives,  some  in  Govern- 
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ment  service  as  clerks,  headmen,  telegraphists, 
printers,  and  interpreters,  while  others  occupied 
positions  of  trust  in  business  or  private  houses. 
What  a  change  from  the  ignorant  savages  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Livingstone  and  Blantyre 
missions  in  the  little  schools  whose  beginnings 
we  had  seen  ! 

“  From  Beira  we  took  passages  in  a  small 
ocean  steamer  to  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi.  .  .  .  We  found  Chinde  had  become 
a  considerable  town  and  port.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  in  the  river  four  or  five  coasting 
steamers  at  anchor,  large  hulks  for  holding 
transhipment  cargo,  eight  or  ten  stern-wheelers, 
and  a  multitude  of  barges  and  boats. 

“  What  a  change  we  experienced  in  river 
travel !  Instead  of  the  canoe  or  boat  of  long 
ago,  or  the  small  steamer  of  later  days,  we  were 
on  a  fine  large  stern-wheeler,  the  Empress , 
bright  with  electric  light  and  cooled  by  electric 
fans.  There  was  a  large  mosquito-proof  saloon 
on  the  upper  deck,  a  well-appointed  table,  and 
native  waiters  in  uniform.  From  Chindio,  two 
and  three-quarter  days’  steam  from  Chinde,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  Blantyre,  the  train 
journey  was  accomplished  under  the  most 
comfortable  conditions.  On  both  sides  of  the 
line  we  saw  plantations  of  cotton,  sissal  fibre, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee,  for  which  the  railway 
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in  the  present  desiccated  condition  of  the  rivers 
is  an  inestimable  boon. 

“  The  Shire  Highlands,  as  predicted  by 
Livingstone,  are  now  dotted  over  with  planta¬ 
tions,  giving  employment  and  profit  to  great 
numbers  of  Europeans  and  natives.  Blantyre, 
the  earliest  European  settlement,  is  still  the 
chief  commercial  centre  in  Nyasaland.  It  has 
its  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Hall,  an  important 
rendezvous  and  centre  of  social  recreation,  with 
a  public  library,  sports  club,  and  grounds  in 
close  connection.  Golf,  cricket,  tennis,  and 
football  are  all  popular. 

“  The  greatest  advance  in  the  country  is  in 
connection  with  the  means  of  locomotion.  The 
water  in  the  Shire,  as  in  other  South  African 
rivers  and  lakes,  having  failed,  river  transport 
became  impossible.  Railways  became  necessary, 
and  as  the  river  gradually  lost  depth  the  line 
from  Blantyre  coastward  was  extended  from 
Chiromo,  the  original  terminus,  first  to  Port 
Herald,  in  British  territory,  and  then  to  Chindio, 
in  Portuguese  territory.  Now  the  new  line 
from  Beira  to  the  Zambesi  is  completed,  so  that, 
if  the  expensive  bridge  over  that  river  is  built, 
Blantyre  will  be  brought  within  twenty-four 
hours’  journey  of  Beira  and  six  days  of  Cape 
Town. 

“  The  Nyasaland  campaign  in  the  Great  War 
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necessitated  the  quick  transport  of  troops  and 
stores  to  many  points  of  defence  and  offence 
and  brought  about  a  marvellous  change  in  road 
locomotion.  Roads  were  engineered  in  all 
directions,  and  wooden  bridges  and  culverts 
spanned  the  waterways.  Motor-cars  and  motor 
waggons  of  many  kinds  were  imported,  so  that 
the  journey  from  Blantyre  to  Fort  Johnson,  the 
main  route  to  Lake  Nyasa,  formerly  occupying 
four  to  eight  days  by  road  and  steamer,  became 
possible  in  one  day  by  car. 

“  In  the  early  ’eighties  I  imported  the  first 
bicycle  into  the  country,  a  52-inch  high  wheel, 
and  a  small  trailer  with  solid  rubber  tyres. 
Except  near  Blantyre,  only  the  native  paths  were 
available.  Since  then  modern  machines  with 
pneumatic  tyres  have  been  imported  by  the 
hundred  for  both  Europeans  and  natives ; 
motor  bicycles  are  largely  used  by  Europeans, 
and  even  by  a  few  natives,  while  on  some  of  the 
principal  roads  motor-cars  and  motor  waggons, 
driven  by  both  Europeans  and  natives,  pass 
constantly.  Motor  transport  is  thus  revolu¬ 
tionising  the  country.  The  isolated  planter  is 
no  longer  a  solitary  unit  shut  off  from  his 
fellows,  the  missionary  can  quickly  supervise 
schools  and  churches  distant  from  his  station, 
the  business  man  can  make  a  round  of  calls 
impossible  in  the  old  days,  the  Government 
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official  can  visit  many  more  of  the  natives 
entrusted  to  his  care,  while,  should  occasion 
arise,  scattered  units  can  assemble  into  com¬ 
munities  in  the  swiftest  fashion.” 

We  cannot  put  on  record  here  a  tithe  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  force  of  Livingstone’s 
influence  to  deliver  Africa  from  bondage. 
Railways  and  roads  are  linking  up  more  closely 
day  by  day  the  great  lakes  with  one  another  and 
the  coast.  What  aeroplanes  and  wireless  may 
do  to  keep  the  “  regionsTeyond  ”  in  touch  with 
civilisation  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  air  service  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape 
are  now  in  progress. 

The  slave  trade  is  practically  dead,  though 
now  and  then  a  boatload  of  its  victims  is 
captured  off  Somaliland  by  the  British  gunboats 
which  patrol  that  coast. 

Fever  and  the  tsetse  fly  are  still  the  scourges 
of  low-lying  undeveloped  regions,  through  which 
the  transport  is,  as  formerly,  by  porters  and 
donkeys. 

Other  countries  have  been  almost  as  quick  as 
our  own  to  appreciate  the  work  and  worth  of 
Livingstone  ;  and  the  Belgian  atrocities  in  the 
Congo  and  German  high-handed  methods  in 
East  Africa  must  not  blind  us  to  what  they,  as 
well  as  the  French  and  Americans,  have  done 
for  the  development  and  enlightenment  of  the 
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country,  though  we  have  no  room  for  even  a 
brief  record  of  their  achievements  here. 

Much  indeed  has  been  done  in  response  to 
Livingstone’s  appeal  to  open  up  a  way  for 
Christianity  and  commerce  into  the  benighted 
regions  of  Africa,  and  what  has  been  done  to 
that  end  we  partly  may  compute  ;  but,  great  as 
that  influence  has  been,  we  believe  it  would 
appear  small  if  we  could  compare  it  with  the 
influence  for  good  in  other  ways  which  the 
story  of  his  noble  life  has  had  upon  the  millions 
who  have  heard  or  read  it.  We  do  not  agree 
with  George  Eliot  when,  speaking  of  the 
continued  influence  of  a  good  man  upon  the 
millions  who  come  after  him,  she  says  :  This 
is  life  to  come.”  The  life  to  come  is  something 
more  than  that.  We  believe  in  the  personal 
immortality  of  David  Livingstone,  though  we 
also  hail  him  as  one — 

“  Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence,  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues.” 
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